Not  a  big,  bulky  magazine  but 
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action  stories,  like  you  will  find 
in  no  other  magazine.  Quick  as 
moving  pictures,  they  will  make 
you  forget  war  and  taxes. 


Wanted 


Men  and  Women 

To  Write  Photoplays 


This  Booklet  Free 

To  All 
Interested 
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Photop.  lys 


by 

Elbert  Moore 


former  Scenario  Editor  of  or 
of  World's  largest  companie 


Learn  and  Earn  At  Home  In 
Spare  Time 

With  30,000  moving  picture  theatres  in  exist 
ence,  changing  their  program  every  day,  the 
demand  for  NEW  PLOTS  has  become  tremen- 
dout.  We  want  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women,  all  over  the  country,  young  and  old,  to 
use  their  spare  time  at  home  to  put  their  ideas 
and  thoughts  into  photoplay  form.  This  means 
yoa,  whoever  you  are.  Good  prices  are  paid. 
“Happy  thoughts,”  such  as  may  occur  to  you 
several  times  a  week,  may  bring  from  $10  to 
$100  each  for  a  few  hours’  work.  The  average 
price  paid  ii 

Special  Education  Not  Necessary 

The  booklet,  “How  to  Write  Photoplays,” 
explains  how  you  can  learn  this  new  fascinating 
and  profitable  profession.  I  will  gladly  send 
you  a  copy  FREE,  if  you  will  sign,  tear  out  and 
mail  me  the  coupon  below.  There  is  no  obli¬ 
gation.  Special  education  is  not  necessary. 
Writing  photoplays  gives  those  who  lack  the 


literary  experience  necessary  for  writing  m 
ami  stage  plays,  an  opportunity  to  express  the 
strong  and  original  ideas  which  many  of  them 
possess.  It  is  possible  that  a  photoplay 
written  by  you  will  become  one  of  the 
photoplay  sensations  of  the  year.  If  you 
possess  imagination  and  are  capable 
of  thinking  up  new  and  original 
ideas,  I  will  show  you  how  to  turn 
these  ideas  into  correct  photo¬ 
play  form  and  how  t( 
them  at  a  good  pri< 
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Use  FREE 
Coupon  at 
.  Once 


Remarkable  $10  Guarantee 


You  have  doubtless  been  to  moving  pictu: 
shows  and  seen  photoplays  which  you  yourse 
could  easily  improve  upon.  I  believe  tha 
every  person  with  sufficient  imagination  and 
intelligence  to  be  interested  in  this  advertise¬ 
ment  should  possess  material  for  at  least  one 


I  Guarantee  You  $10.00 
For  First  Photoplay 
You  Write  by  my  Method 


successful  photoplay.  Many  of  them  should 
be  able  to  write  more  than  this — possibly  as 
many  as  one  every  week.  Such  a  record  is 
by  ho  means  remarkable.  That  is  why  I 
make  the  extraordinary  guarantee  shown 
here.  This  guarantee  is  binding,  and  the  same 
as  that  much  cash  in  your  pocket.  I  don’t 
care  who  you  are,  this  holds  good. 


Save  $5  By  Acting  Now 

Remember  that  my  method  is  absolutely 
different  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the 
only  method  recommended  by  persons  high  in 
the  motion  picture  business.  Use  the  coupon 
to  obtain  the  free  booklet,  explaining  even- 
thing.  If  you  act  at  once  you  will  obtain  the 
benefit  of  a  $5  reduction  which  I  am  now  allow¬ 
ing,  for  advertising  purposes,  to  those  who 
will  start  taking  my  lessons  within  20  days. 
This  cuts  the  cost  to  very  low  figures.  Do 
not  throw  away  $5  by  delaying,  when  it  costs 
nothing  to  investigate.  Use  the  free  coupon 
at  once,  before  you  turn  the  page. 

ELBERT  MOORE 

(Former  Scenario  Editor) 

Box  772  BA  ,  Chicago 
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What  does  the  New  Year 
mean  to  YOU? 


The  Magnetic  Girl 

How  She  Compels  Others  to  Obey  Her  Will 


Fascination,  Mind  Control,  call  it 
t  you  will,,  can  surely  be  acquired  by  every- 
no  matter  how  unattractive  or  unsuccessful,” 
;  Mr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Knowles,  author  of 
new  book  entitled :  “The  Key  to  the  Develop- 
it  of  the  Inner  Forces.”  The  book  lays  bare 
many  astounding  facts 
concerning  the  practices 
of  the  Eastern  Yogis,  and 
describes  a  simple  though 
effective  system  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  thoughts  and 
acts  of  others;  ho 
may  gain  the  lov 
friendship  of  thos 
might  otherwise 
indifferent;  how  t 


drugs  or  med- 
even  the  compjex 

_ „_jt  of  projecting 

thoughts  (telepathy)  is 
explained.  Miss  Joseph¬ 
ine  Davis,  the  popular 
stage  favorite,  whose  por¬ 
trait  appears  above,  declares  that  Prof.  Knowles’ 
book  opens  the  door  to  success,  health  and  hap¬ 
piness  to  eveiy  mortal,  no  matter  what  his  or 
her  position  in  life.  She  believes  that  Prof. 
Knowles  has  discovered  principles  which,  if 
universally  adopted,  will  revolutionize  the  men¬ 
tal  status  of  the  human  race. 

The  book,  which  is  being  distributed  broad¬ 
cast  free  of  charge,  is  full  of  photographic  re¬ 
productions  showing  how  these  unseen  forces 
are  being  used  all  over  the  world,  and  how  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  have  developed  powers 
which  they  little  dreamed  they  possessed.  The 
free  distribution  of  the  100,000  copies  is  being 
conducted  by  a  large  London  institution,  and  a 


copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to 
No  money  need  be  sent, 
do  so  may  enclose  5  cents 
country)  to  cover  postage, 
the  free  book  should  be 
Institute  of  Sciences,  Free 
1073-A,  No.  258.  Westminster 
don,  S.E.,  England.  Simply 
like  a  copy  of  "The  Key 
the  Inner  Forces,”  and 
CAT. 

Do  not  enclose  coins  in  your 
to  England  two  cents. 


interested, 
wish  to 
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Indisputable  Proof 

BY  HAROLD  de  POLO 

This  is  an  up-to-the-minute  story  of  a  moving  picture  actor  who  wreaked 
his  revenge  while  playing  before  the  camera.  But  the  circumstances  which 
made  possible  the  crime,  when  shown  on  the  screen,  convicted  him.  __  , 


HE  Lone  Bandit  of 
Red  Gulch  Can¬ 
yon!” 

The  flaming  yel¬ 
low  letters  on  the 
glaring  poster  in 
front  of  the  moving 
picture  theatre  caused  my  friend 
Stotesbury  to  come  to  an  abrupt  halt. 
A  boyish  smile  of  wholesome  delight 
lit  up  his  bearded  and  extremely  dig¬ 
nified  face  as  he  gazed,  quite  fascin¬ 
ated,  at  the  thrilling  scene  depicted 
on  the  multi-colored  lithograph.  He 
slapped  me  joyously  on  the  back. 

“Hang  it,  old  man,  I  honestly  can’t 
let  this  one  go.  Gamble  it’s  a  corker, 
too.  Come  on;  I’ve  just  about  an 
hour  or  so  to  spare — what  do  you 
say?” 

Now  Stotesbury'-  -Professor  James 
Folsom  Stotesbury — as  all  the  world 
knows,  is  the  foremost  authority  in 
the  country  on  teaching  the  deaf  and 
dumb  to  read  the  mouth  and  to  frame 
their  own  mule  lips  so  that  others  of 
their  ilk  may  understand  them,  thus 
doing  away  with  the  slowness  and 
tediousness  of  the  sign  language.  He 
is,  indeed,  a  very  much  sought-after 
and  respected  individual,  so  that  all 


his  friends  laugh  the  more  heartily 
at  the  utterly  boyish  craze  of  this 
highly  dignified  person  for  moving 
pictures — chiefly  “thrillers,”  as  he 
himself  frankly  says.  Therefore,  you 
will  see  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
wild  title  and  still  wilder  poster  made 
it  impossible  for  him  to  pass  the  place 
by  without  entering.  It  surely  did 
look  promising,  as  he  fervently  as¬ 
sured  me. 

Once  inside  and  seated,  it  was 
fairly  amusing  to  see  with  what  im¬ 
patience  my  friend  awaited  the  flash¬ 
ing  on  the  screen  of  the  film  which 
he  vowed  showed  promise  of  being 
such  a  thriller.  But  fortune  was  with 
him.  After  two  short  reels  there  came 
the  wild  and  wonderful  Western  pic¬ 
ture  he  was  so  anxious  to  see. 

In  my  own  humble  estimation,  it 
surely  must  have  been  a  very  gratify¬ 
ing  thing  for  one  who  liked  the  style 
of  photo-plays  that  Stotesbury  did. 
There  were  train  robberies,  dynamited 
bridges  and  trestles,  furious  chases 
on  horseback,  a  brave  young  cow-girl, 
a  marvelous  bad  man — the  lone  ban¬ 
dit — by  the  name  of  Sandy  Pete,  and 
the  inevitable  young  hero  sheriff  who, 
of  course,  got  the  reward  for  the  out- 
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law  in  the  end,  as  well  as  the  girl’s 
fair  hand.  Yes — without  doubt, 
Stotesbury  enjoyed  it  immensely.  The 
ending,  too,  was  apparently  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory.  It  finally  got  to  the  point 
where  the  villian  and  the  sheriff  met, 
on  the  sandy,  sun-scorched  plain,  with 
only  one  gun  between  them  and  only 
one  bullet  in  the  weapon.  A  most  mar¬ 
velous  and  titanic  struggle  took  place, 
during  which,  of  course,  the  gun  went 
off  and  the  villain  received  the  bullet 
in  his  black  and  wicked  heart.  Then 
came,  naturally,  the  girl  herself  in 
rescue  of  her  loved  one.  Whether 
or  not  they  fell  into  each  other’s  arms 
immediately,  I  cannot  say.  Stotes¬ 
bury  suddenly  rose  to  his  feet,  bade 
me  follow  him,  and  made  his  way  to 
the  street  in  some  haste. 

“My — my  dear  fellow,’’  I  expostu¬ 
lated,  “what  in  the  deuce  is  the  mat¬ 
ter?  Fancy  your  leaving  the  place 
when  still  another  promising  film  is 
coming!” 

Stotesbury,  I  noticed,  did  not  smile. 
Instead,  he  stroked  his  beard  slowly. 
“Hum !  Let  me  see ! — that  was  an  In¬ 
dividual  film,  eh?  Ah,  yes,  their  place 
is  up  in  Mount  Vernon !  By  the  way, 
like  to  drop  up  there  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments?  You — you  might  possibly  be 
interested !” 

“What?”  I  questioned. 

“Yes.  Mind  coming  along?” 

I  grasped  him  by  the  arm.  “See 
here,  old  man,  what  in  the  world  is 
the  matter?" 

Stotesbury  looked  at  me  with  that 
deadly  serious  expression  I  have 
sometimes  seen  him  wear.  “Never 
mind.  Just  come  along,  if  you  want 
to.  I — I  really  feel  sure,  though,  that 
you’ll  be  extremely  interested  and  sur¬ 


prised.  What  do  you  say  about  it?” 

And,  try  as  I  might,  I  could  not  get 
another  word  out  of  him.  Therefore, 
knowing  him  as  I  did,  I  realized  that 
it  really  might  be  worth  while,  if  only 
for  amusement,  to  accompany  him. 

In  a  trifle  over  an  hour  we  had 
found  our  way  to  the  studio  of  the 
Individual  Film  Company,  just  on  the 
outskirts  of  Mount  Vernon.  Stotes¬ 
bury,  at  the  door,  presented  his  card 
and  said  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
manager  on  very  important  matters. 
His  dignified  and  highly  commanding 
presence  caused  the  boy  to  admit  us 
instantly  and  usher  us  into  the  pri¬ 
vate  office. 

In  a  moment  or  so  the  manager 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  a 
stout,  florid  person,  with  a  heavy,  ex¬ 
perienced  face  that  seemed  to  say  he 
had  seen  the  world  in  all  its  phases. 

“Professor  Stotesbury?"  he  in¬ 
quired  abruptly,  advancing  and  eye¬ 
ing  us  speculatively. 

“At  your  service,  Mr. - ”  Stotes¬ 

bury  stepped  forward,  his  eyebrows 
raised  interrogatively. 

“Gandil,  sir,”  put  in  the  other. 
"Otto  B.  Gandil,  sir,  general  manager 
and  part  owner  of  the  Individual  Film 
Company.”  This  last  with  a  proud 
and  mighty  bluster. 

“Very  good,  Mr.  Gandil,”  answered 
Stotesbury.  “Ah,  by  the  way,  I  have 
just  seen  your  really  remarkable  film, 
'The  Lone  Bandit  of  Red  Gulch  Can¬ 
yon’  !” 

Without  doubt,  Mr.  Otto  B.  Gandil 
was  a  person  who  took  great  pride  in 
his  productions.  He  rubbed  his  hands 
together  energetically — all  fat  people 
do,  it  seems — and  chuckled  with  su¬ 
preme  satisfaction.  “Well,  well,  well ! 
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Pretty  good  stuff,  eh — pretty — good — 
stuff !” 

Then,  very  suddenly,  I  noticed  that 
he  dropped  his  eyes  and  that  a  bit 
of  the  red  left  his  cheeks.  Also,  his 
hands  made  their  way  to  his  gaudy 
watch-chain  and  he  coughed  several 
times  in  an  embarrassed  manner. 

“Yes,”  continued  Stotesbury,  and 
it  struck  me  that  his  voice  was 
strangely  low  and  even,  “it  is  good 
stuff,  as  you  call  it — exceedingly  in¬ 
teresting  stuff,  I  might  say !  Ah !  you 
wouldn’t  mind  telling  me,  would  you, 
just  exactly  what  happened  to  your 
villian,  Sandy  Pete,  in  that  last  scene 
where  he  and  the  sheriff  struggle  for 
the  revolver?” 

Gandil  coughed  again.  He  seemed 
very  ill  at  ease.  “Why — why — ”  He 
paused  helplessly;  finally,  though,  he 
raised  his  head  and  eyed  Stotesbury 
with  shifting  eyes.  “Why,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Professor,  that — that  is  one 
of  the — the  unfortunate  accidents — 
the  only  accident,  I  should  say — that 
the  Individual  Film  Company  has  ever 
met  with.  The — the  stage  manager 
who  was  under  me  at  the  time  put — 
put  a  real  bullet  into  the  revolver  by 
mistake,  instead  of  the  blank  cart¬ 
ridge.  It — when  it  went  off  in  the 
struggle,  Remick  was  killed — killed, 
poor  fellow,  immediately.  We  have 
settled  with  his  family — we  have  had 
the  matter  looked  into — it  has  been 
proven  that  it  was  entirely  an  acci¬ 
dent  due  to  the  unfortunate  negli¬ 
gence  of  one  of  our  own  men.  He 
has  been  discharged.  It — it  happened 
about  two  years  ago.  We — we  have, 
naturally,  tried  to  have  the  matter 
hushed  up  in  the  papers — such  a  thing 
[continued  c 


you  know,  never  does  a  concern  any 
good.  Yes,  it  was  very,  very  unfor¬ 
tunate — very,  very,  very,”  and  so  he 
trailed  along,  his  voice  presently 
going  off  into  an  unintelligible  mum¬ 
ble. 

Stotesbury  plucked  thoughtfully  at 
his  beard,  while  I  wondered  what  in 
the  world  he  was ‘trying  to  get  at. 
Presently  he  drawled  out  slowly,  “Ah, 
so  Sandy  Pete’s  real  name  ?vas 
Remick,  eh?  Good — very  good!” 

“Yes — Remick!  Tyson  .Remick!” 
Gandil  assured  him. 

Still  Stotesbury  stroked  his  beard. 
“By  the  way,  Mr.  Gandil,  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  the — the  chap  who  played 
the  sheriff  in  the  thing  is  still  with 
you  ?” 

Gandil,  looking  puzzled,  eyed 
Stotesbury  queerly.  “Why — why, 
surely!  In  fact,  now  that  you  men¬ 
tion  it,  he’s  upstairs  in  the  studio 
rehearsing  a  new  part — a  wonderful 
part,  in  four  reels — ‘The  Awakening 
of  a  Millionaire’ !  I’m  sure  you’ll  en¬ 
joy  it,  sir — sure!  It’s  one  of  the — ” 
And,  his  professional  sense  of  pride 
aroused,  he  went  off  into  a  lengthy 
dissertation  on  the  merits  of  the  film 
that  was  to  be  such  a  masterpiece — 
“The  great  American  picture  master¬ 
piece,  sir,  I  assure  you!” 

My  friend  heard  him  through  with 
the  utmost  patience.  Then,  still  in 
his  calm  and  even  voice,  asked  if  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking 
to  the  chap  who  had  played  the  sheriff 
for  just  a  moment  or  so. 

For  the  first  time,  Gandil  appeared 
to  resent  the  intrusion  of  this 
stranger  and  his  abrupt  questions  and 
air  of  authority.  “Say — say,  what  is 
n  page  so] 


The  Cutover 

BY  EUGENE  LAMAR 

A  commonplace,  but  gripping  drama  is  played  on  a  New  Year's  Eve,  with 
the  unusual  setting  of  a  manhole,  the  brain  center  of  a  great  telephone  system 
in  a  big  city. 


i  E  cable  helper 
I  kicked  irritably  at 
|  the  little  lizard-like 
:  water  dog  that  was 
investigating  his 
I  feet  and  sent  it  scur¬ 
rying  noiselessly 
with  a  score  of  its  kind,  back  into  the 
darker  recesses  of  the  manhole.  The 
helper  was  seated  on  a  rough  box  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  with  a  test 
receiver  strapped  over  his  ear,  wait¬ 
ing  the  call  from  his  chief,  the  cable- 


On  either  side  swung  the  big  tele¬ 
phone  cables,  curved  sinuously  around 
the  contour  of  the  hole,  as  if  so  many 
slimy  reptiles  had  paused  in  their 
crawling  through  the  subterranean 
passages.  A  sepulchral  quiet  per¬ 
vaded  the  underground,  disturbed 
only  by  the  continual  drip,  drip  of 
seepy  water,  and  the  low  rumble  of 
traffic  in  the  street 

“Hello,  Jim!  Hello!”  the  words, 
abrupt  in  the  little  receiver,  startled 
him  into  activity.  His  chief  was  call¬ 
ing. 

“All  right !”  and  he  clapped  the  re¬ 
ceiver  quickly  back  to  his  ear  for  in¬ 
struction. 

“Put  your  test  wire  on  the  white,” 
called  the  faint  metallic  voice,  “and 
don’t  go  to  sleep  on  this  job  again 
tonight,  or  you'll  lose  it,  like  you 
did  that  girl.” 


The  helper  winced  a  bit  and  swore 
softly,  as  he  ran  his  fingers  over  the 
stubby  ends  of  the  little  copper  wires 
of  the  newly  installed  cable.  They 
were  bared  where  the  sheath  had  been 
stripped  back  for  test  and  splicing. 
Each  pair  of  wires  was  spiralled  to¬ 
gether  through  the  long  cable  to  the 
Telephone  Exchange,  insulated  with 
their  wrappings  of  tissue  paper — red 
and  white  on  alternate  ones. 

He  connected  the  two  dry-cell  bat¬ 
teries  that  were  swinging  from  a 
string  before  him,  to  the  “white” 
wire  of  the  pair  his  test  set  was  “on.” 

“O.  K.,”  he  shouted  into  the  re¬ 
ceiver,  his  voice  echoing  harshly  back 
into  his  ears  from  the  close  brick 
walls.  Then  he  listened  closely. 

“Put  them  in  the  test  board  as  I 
call  their  numbers." 

Then  began  the  routine  of  testing 
and  assigning  numbers  for  each  of 
the  six  hundred  pair  of  wires,  so 
they  might  be  spliced  to  the  wires  of 
another  cable. 

The  helper  used  a  small  pair  of 
snips,  the  handles  of  which  were 
wired  to  his  test  set,  for  “putting  bat¬ 
tery”  on  the  cable  pairs  for  testing. 
It  was  his  work  to  answer,  “O.  K.,” 
as  the  cableman  in  the  central  office 
called  each  pair,  and  poke  the  wires 
through  the  numbered  holes  in  a  small 
board  he  held. 

They  were  working  over-time  that 
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night,  finishing  up  the  last  splices  for 
the  cutover,  which  would  put  the 
new  Walnut  Exchange  in  operation 
at  midnight.  With  their  work  fin¬ 
ished.  the  cutover  would  consist 
merely  of  throwing  in  the  main  bat¬ 
tery  fuse  at  the  new  switchboard  and 
pulling  out  the  line  coils  at  the  old 
board  down  town.  Hundreds  of  tele¬ 
phone  lines  would  be  transferred  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye — if  every 
man's  work  had  been  well  done. 

The  monotony  of  the  testing  wore 
on,  and  despite  his  chief’s  half  jocular 
warning,  the  helper  was  again  work¬ 
ing  absent-mindedly — “asleep  on  the 
job.”  He  was  thinking  of  the  girl, 
the  operator.  He  wondered  if  she 
would  be  on  duty  at  the  new  Ex¬ 
change  that  night,  when  they  cut  it 
into  service. 

A  year  befcre,  they  had  met  in  the 
little  village  nearby,  where  he  and  the 
cableman  had  gone  to  clear  some 
“aerial  trouble.”  The  helper  had 
laughed  good-naturedly  at  the  little 
single-position  switchboard  she  alone 
presided  over,  and  told  her  fascinat¬ 
ing  stories  of  the  big  city  exchanges, 
with  scores  of  operators  busy  at  long 
stately  rows  of  switchboards.  When 
he  had  gone  back  to  the  city,  they 
wrote  foolish  love  letters,  and  on  Sun¬ 
days,  after  pay  days,  he  would  go  out 
to  the  village  to  visit  her. 

These  visits  were  to  her  unsophis¬ 
ticated  mind,  colorful  glimpses  of 
magic  city  life.  She  grew  discon¬ 
tented  with  the  monotony  of  the 
sleepy  village  and  longed  to  feel  the 
thrill  and  be  part  of  the  throbbing 
city,  as  she  imagined  it — and  be 
nearer  him.  So  she  came  to  the  city 
one  day  in  early  spring,  alone  and 


unknown  to  the  helper,  for  it  was  to 
be  a  surprise  to  him. 

He  was  a  very  puzzled  chap,  as  he 
came  in  response  to  her  call  that  after¬ 
noon. 

“I  just  wanted  you  to  help  me  find 
a  boarding  house,”  she  gaily  an¬ 
nounced,  to  add  to  his  amazement. 

“Find — find  what?” 

“A  boarding  house.  I  have  just  be¬ 
gun  work  here  in  the  Mabry  Ex¬ 
change,”  she  explained.  “I  know  I 
am  going  to  like  it,  Jim.  It’s  just 
grand.  I  can  hardly  wait  till  morn¬ 
ing  to  begin  again.  Aren’t  you  glad  ?” 

Somehow,  he  was  glad,  for  her  con¬ 
fidence  was  infectious.  And  the  two, 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  youth  and 
happiness,  lived  for  the  future. 

Together,  they  spent  the  evenings 
and  Sundays  she  was  off  duty,  happy, 
because  the  world  was  young.  Many 
a  tired  business  man  was  cheered  by 
the  joy-note  in  Helen’s  voice  over  his 
telephone  throughout  the  day. 

The  helper  was  light-hearted  and 
began  to  think  and  plan  for  the  future, 
when  he  would  be  promoted ;  for  now 
it  meant  a  great  deal  to  them. 

Then — enter  the  clerk:  sleek,  well- 
dressed  and  smooth-handed.  How 
he  and  Helen  met,  the  helper  never 
just  knew;  for,  as  ever  so,  his  advent 
quickly  silenced  the  sweet  exchange 
of  confidence  between  the  lovers. 

The  clerk  could  better  entertain,  do 
the  little  inconsequential  things  with 
a  greater  nicety  than  could  the  blunt 
helper.  And  the  girl  was  fascinated 
by  his  agreeable  manners. 

Before,  she  had  thought  a  trolley 
ride  or  a  movie  party  with  Jim, 
the  height  of  Metropolitan  luxury. 
But  now,  with  the  clerk,  it  was  taxi- 
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cabs,  real  shows,  and  little  late  bites 
to  eat  before  going  home.  She  may  not 
have  forgotten  the  lowly  helper,  but 
there  were  a  lot  of  things  to  occupy 
her  mind;  so  many  things,  she  had 
never  dreamed  before. 

The  helper  must  have  known  this, 
for  he  still  loved  the  girl.  Though 
that  may  have  been  because  love 
sometimes  laughs  at  wills  as  well  as 
at  locksmiths. 

But  his  thoughts  were  bitter,  as  the 
events  of  the  old  year  came  to  mind 
in  retrospection,  while  he  sat  there 
solitary,  in  the  manhole,  mechanic¬ 
ally  hurrying  his  work  to  a  finish, 
’ere  the  birth  of  the  New  Year — and 
the  cutover  at  twelve  o’clock. 

When  the  last  wire  was  tested,  the 
helper  called,  “All  done,’’  and  listened. 

Came  the  voice  of  the  chief :  “Wrap 
up  the  splices;  I  won’t  have  time  to 
solder  them  now.  You’ll  have  to  stay 
there  in  the  hole  tonight  and  clear  the 
new  trunk  cable  when  they  make  the 
cutover.” 

“Me !”  stammered  the  helper  at  his 
receiver. 

“Yes,  you.  There’s  a  big  fire  down 
town  and  every  man  on  the  job  has 
been  pulled  off  to  repair  the  burnt 
cables — just  you  and  me  left  to  pull 
this  thing  tonight.  We  gotta  make 
good.” 

“Yes,  sir,  we  have,”  echoed  the  re¬ 
ply;  he  strived  to  appear  confident. 

“Spring  your  cable  out  where  you 
can  get  to  it  when  the  time  comes,” 
his  chief  was  directing.  “It’s  eleven- 
five  now.  Haven’t  got  a  watch,  have 
you  ?” 

“No,  sir!” 

“Well,  listen  for  the  New  York 
whistles;  they’ll  begin  blowing  at  ex¬ 


actly  twelve.  When  you  hear  ’em, 
saw  the  old  cable  off  and  don’t  be  a 
second  late  or  hell  ’ll  be  to  pay.” 

Then  the  receiver  was  quiet  and  the 
helper  began  preparing  for  the  night’s 
work.  Here  in  the  junction  manhole, 
where  the  conduits  from  the  new 
Walnut  Exchange  joined  those  lead¬ 
ing  to  all  parts  of  the  city,  was  the 
inter-office  trunk  line  cable,  connect¬ 
ing  with  all  the  other  exchanges.  It 
would  be  the  life-giving  artery, 
through  which  the  pulsing  stream  of 
telephone  calls  would  flow  unceasing, 
to  and  from  the  new  Exchange — 
after  the  cutover. 

But  just  at  midnight,  when  the 
Central  Office  installers  were  throwing 
in  the  battery  fuse,  some  one  must  be 
in  the  underground  and  saw  off  the 
section  of  the  cable  made  dead  bv 
the  cutover;  clearing  the  new  trunk 
wires  for  the  avalanche  of  calls  sure 
to  stream  through  them,  when  the 
New  Year  whistles  woke  up  the  city. 

It  was  a  simple  thing — just  cut 
down  through  the  soft  copper  wires 
with  a  hack-saw,  clear  the  wire  ends, 
and  do  it  promptly.  But  the  chance 
of  cutting  the  wrong  cable,  balling 
something  up,  unnerved  the  helper. 
Responsibility  rested  ill  on  his  unac¬ 
customed  shoulders.  He  wondered  if 
he  were  going  to  make  good.  He 
nervously  arranged  the  tools  again, 
and  sat  down  on  the  box  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hole,  for  the  solitary  wait.  It 
was  very  quiet,  except  for  the  trick¬ 
ling  of  sewer  water.  The  streets 
were  deserted.  Every  one  had  gone 
either  to  bed  or  down  town  to  usher 
in  the  New  Year. 

To  pass  away  the  time  more  quick¬ 
ly,  the  helper  removed  the  paraffined 
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wrapping  from  a  cable  splice  recently 
made  and  ran  his  receiver  clips  over 
the  loose  bunched  wires,  listening  idly 
to  the  scraps  of  conversations  flying 
here  and  there,  from  telephone  to 
telephone.  By  accident,  he  came 
across  one  of  the  inter-office  trunk 
circuits,  in  use  between  two  of  the 
old  exchanges.  It  seemed  fairly  to 
throb  with  the  constant  stream  of 
calls  the  busy  operator  crowded  over 
it.  The  helper  grew  interested.  From 
every  station  in  life  the  messages  came 
pouring  hot,  one  close  after  the  other, 
over  the  common  trunk  wire.  And 
only  a  thoughtless  chap  there  to  listen 
to  what  would  have  been  the  delight 
of  a  philosopher! 

First,  a  happy  care-free  greeting; 
then  a  last  word  of  sad  parting;  now 
the  excited  cry  of  disaster,  and  a 
note  of  human  despair ;  all  the  gamut 
it  ran,  up  and  down  the  life  scale. 

A  voice,  suave,  calling  the  familiar 
number  of  the  telephone  at  Helen’s 
boarding  house,  startled  the  listener’s 
flagging  interest.  It  was  the  clerk! 

“Hello,  girlie!”  he  greeted  her. 

And  the  helper  kicked  a  bucket  of 
paraffin  across  the  manhole. 

She  laughed  a  little  joyful  gurgle  in 
reply. 

“I’ve  just  learned  that  the  cutover 
will  be  postponed  on  account  of  New 
Year’s,”  the  clerk  was  saying  to  her, 
“and  since  the  operators  will  not  be 
needed  for  extra  duty  tonight,  we  are 
inviting  some  of  them  to  a  little  sup¬ 
per  down  town, — all  proper  and  chap¬ 
eroned,  you  know.  I’ll  be  out  after 
you  in  a  jiffy,”  he  continued. 

“Oh,  that  will  be  fine!”  she  cried; 
"I’ll  be  ready.  I  was  just  starting 
(continued 


for  the  Exchange.” 

“Be  sweet  till  I  get  there,”  he 
called,  as  he  hung  up. 

The  listening  helper  was  puzzled 
as  well  as  angry. 

The  cutover  postponed,  and  he  left 
sitting  there  to  cut  the  cable,  with 
everybody  going  off  to  supper. 

“It’s  funny,  damned  funny,”  he 
said  to  himself  doubtfully. 

Presently  the  clerk’s  voice  came  on 
again.  Evidently  he  had  immediately 
“flashed  his  hook”  and  held  the  same 
wire.  He  called  a  number  and  the 
helper  strained  the  receiver  to  his  ear. 

“She  fell  for  it,”  the  clerk  was  tell¬ 
ing  some  one.  “We’ll  be  down  town  in 
a  taxi  in  a  mighty  few  minutes.  Drop 
around  to  the  wine  room  at  Josie’s 
and  I’ll  show  her  to  you.  She’s  some 
swell  little  dame.” 

“How  are  you  going  to  get  by  with 
it?”  the  other  fellow  was  asking. 

“Oh,  I’ll — tell  her  the  others  are 
delayed,  or  anything,  till  I  can  get 
her  to  take  a  little  drink  or  two ;  then 
she  won’t  care — maybe.  And  we’ll 
all  have  a  jolly  little  New  Year’s 
feed.” 

“Good  luck  then,”  the  other 
laughed.  “I’ll  drop  around.”  Up 
went  the  receivers. 

The  helper  sat  stunned  with  sur¬ 
prise,  staring  vacantly  at  the  incan¬ 
descent  hanging  before  him.  The 
clerk  had  been  lying  and  the  cutover 
was  not  going  to  be  postponed  after 
all. 

But  Helen ;  he  remembered  bitterly, 
her  joyous  acceptance  of  the  invita¬ 
tion  to  the  supper. 

“Maybe  she’ll  be  surprised,  too,  in 
a  little  while.  It’s  none  of  my  busi- 
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The  Hoodooed  Story 

BY  HY.  W.  COATES 

A  rejected  story  is  a  disagreeable  experience  for  any  writer,  but  we  wager 
no  rejected  manuscript  before  ever  brought  such  a  series  of  mis-adventures 
and  disappointments  as  this  one. 


if  past  experience, 
“Shorty”  Elliot 
knew  there  was  on¬ 
ly  one  antidote  for 
the  bite  of  the  liter¬ 
ary  bug — that  was 
“to  get  it  down  on 
paper.”  He  had  written  reams  and 
reams  of  newspaper  “copy,”  yet  he 
would  itch  and  tingle  every  once  in 
a  while,  to  do  something  in  the  way 
of  writing  that  would  “break  into” 
the  magazine  field. 

Always  it  was  the  same  result — a 
little  printed  card,  delicately  worded, 
so  as  not  to  wound  the  author’s  feel¬ 
ings,  with  the  stock  phrase,  “This  re¬ 
jection  does  not  necessarily  imply  lack 
of  literary  merit.” 

Most  of  the  time,  when  a  bulky  re¬ 
turn  envelope  made  its  appearance, 
Elliot  was  inclined  to  think  that  the 
editors  had  not  taken  the  bother  to 
see  what  he  had  written. 

This  latest  story  he  considered  to 
be  the  best  work  he  had  ever  done. 
It  had  taken  him  hours  to  figure  a 
scheme  which  he  decided  was  feasible 
— one  which  would,  at  least,  bring 
some  acknowledgment  of  his  work. 

He  would  offer  this,  free  of  cost, 
other  than  an  unbiased  and  impartial 
criticism  from  the  editor. 

That  surely  “would  make  ’em  sit 
up  and  take  notice.” 

Confident  that  he  had  found  a 


novel  method  to  attract  attention,  he 
mailed  his  manuscript,  and  then  sat 
back  and  waited.  Each  day  it  was 
gone  he  could  not  refrain  from  boast¬ 
ing  of  the  value  he  supposed  it  to  be 
worth. 

Once  more  the  period  of  hope  de¬ 
ferred  rolled  round,  and  as  usual,  the 
unmistakable  package  was  returned. 
One  thing  it  contained,  was  different 
to  that  upon  similar  occasions.  This 
was  a  letter  from  the  editor. 

“In  all  justice  to  ourselves,”  so  this 
ran,  “we  could  not  accept  this  story, 
had  you  offered  us  a  bonus  for  print¬ 
ing  it.  Your  style  shows  you  are  of 
the  newspaper  school.  Yours  is  a  di¬ 
rect  narrative,  well  told,  though  ut¬ 
terly  valueless  from  our  viewpoint.” 

He  had  builded  such  high  hopes  of 
success,  that  it  was  hard  to  be  told 
the  truth.  For  a  moment,  he  was 
tempted  to  throw  the  bundle  in  the 
wastepaper  basket.  This,  though,  was 
the  child  of  his  brain  and  he  found 
it  hard  to  part  with  it  abruptly. 

Rather,  he  would  carry  it  home  for 
a  last  reading,  to  see  for  himself 
wherein  he  had  erred. 

Late  that  night,  as  he  trudged  down 
the  ill-lit  suburban  street,  his  thoughts 
were  filled  with  rancor  against  the 
heartless  literary  fate  which  seemed 
to  pursue  him. 

As  he  was  passing  a  particularly 
gloomy  spot,  it  was  the  surprise  of  his 
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life  to  hear  a  hoarse,  “Hands  up,’’ 
from  the  deepened  shadows. 

More  dangerous  still,  was  a  some¬ 
thing — round  in  shape,  and  "big 
round  as  a  tomato  can,”  thought  El¬ 
liot — which  was  pressed  close  to  his 
gastronomic  region. 

In  another  moment,  practiced  fin¬ 
gers  were  threading  in  and  out  of  his 
pockets.  A  short  fat  man  and  a  long 
thin  robber,  were  making  fast  work 
in  their  search  for  booty.  His  inside 
pocket,  wherein  was  hidden  the  re¬ 
jected  short  story,  was  the  last  to  be 
explored.  This  they  seized  upon  as 
though  it  were  the  prize  for  which 
they  had  been  searching. 

“Don’t  look  back  until  you  have 
gone  a  hundred  yards,”  one  of  them 
said,  and  then  they  were  off. 

“Shorty”  Elliot  didn’t  look  back  un¬ 
til  he  had  the  front  door  of  his  home 
unlocked,  then  it  was  only  to  assure 
himself  that  they  were  not  at  his 
heels. 

The  highwaymen  were  not  so  hasty. 
Under  the  first  electric  light,  they 
paused  to  examine  their  plunder. 

“Hell !”  said  the  lean  man  after  one 
glance,  and  made  as  if  to  throw  the 
manuscript  into  a  clump  of  brush. 

“Nix!”  said  the  rotund  one,  as  he 
made  a  grab  for  it.  “It  has  been  my 
observation  that  we,  in  our  profes¬ 
sion,  overlook  chances  for  further 
gain  by  our  failure  to  study  detail.” 

“As  a  high-browed  yeggman,  you 
sure  are  the  limit,”  said  he  of  the 
spindle  shanks,  as  he  watched  his 
companion  pocket  the  papers. 

Later  in  the  night,  the  two  further 
examined  the  plunder  in  the  “flop- 
house”  where  they  made  headquarters. 
The  short  man,  after  scanning  the 


first  page,  smothered  a  “Well !  Well !" 

“What’s  eatin’  you,  Jim?”  the  other 
asked. 

“It  looks  as  though  this  boob  was 
making  a  confession  and  was  blamed 
fool  enough  to  put  it  down  in  writ¬ 
ing!” 

Now,  the  introduction  which  El¬ 
liot  had  written  to  his  short  story  was 
being  absorbed  with  an  avidity  that 
would  have  warmed  the  cockles  of 
his  heart. 

In  it  he  had  unconsciously  pictured 
scene  after  scene  in  the  little  town 
where  he  was  born  and  raised. 

“The  one  bank  in  Wayville,”  so 
he  had  written  in  opening  his  subject, 
“stands  well  back  from  the  straggling 
main  street  of  the  town.  It  is  a 
building  of  distinctive  lines  and  is  ad¬ 
mired  by  every  visitor.  No  one  but 
the  writer  knows  that  it  contains  a 
secret — one  which  jeopardizes  every 
dollar  in  its  vaults.  Yet  this  secret  is 
of  no  value  to  the  possessor.” 

Here  the  long-limbed  crook  inter¬ 
rupted. 

“Where  did  he  say  Wayville  was  ?” 
he  asked. 

“He  doesn’t  say.” 

“That’s  Wayville,  Indianer,  I’ll  bet 
you !” 

“Well,  listen  to  this.” 

Then  followed  an  elaborate  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  bank  building  and  its  con¬ 
struction.  Rapidly  the  little  man  read 
the  story — a  tale  of  a  metal-worker’s 
assistant  who  had  been  ordered  to 
place  a  steel  grating  in  an  air  shaft. 
How  he  had  substituted  a  wooden 
contrivance,  painted  to  resemble  the 
steel  safeguard.  How  he  had  resolved 
to  return  some  day  and  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  his  guilty  knowledge,  and,  in 
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the  end,  a  fair-haired  wife  was  a 
guiding  star  to  the  path  of  rectitude 
and  honesty. 

When  the  reader  finished,  the  two 
sat  several  moments  in  silence.  The 
lean  one  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“A  wink  is  as  good  as  a  nod  to  a 
blind  horse,”  quoth  he. 

“You  display  almost  human  intel¬ 
ligence,”  the  other  answered. 

A  couple  of  hours  later,  two  rather 
unkempt  men  stowed  away  in  a 
freight  car,  outbound  and  headed  in 
the  direction  of  Wayville. 

And  it  was  just  about  that  time  a 
letter  arrived  for  Elliot  which  threw 
him  in  the  seventh  Hades  of  perturba¬ 
tion.  His  first  reading  of  it  electri¬ 
fied  him.  He  had  to  ponder  through 
it  a  second  time  before  its  full  pur¬ 
port  seeped  into  his  brain. 

“Dear  Sir,”  it  ran.  “We  must 
humbly  beg  your  pardon  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  your  manuscript.  Steno¬ 
graphers  are  only  human  and  will 
make  mistakes.  We  will  be  only  too 
pleased  to  have  you  return  it  and  will 
accept  it  at  the  usual  rate  of  ten  cents 
a  word/’ 

What  he  had  parted  with  the  night 
before  without  a  word  or  a  struggle, 
was  now  a  thing  of  wealth  beyond 
even  his  fondest  hopes.  That  live¬ 
long  day,  "Shorty"  Elliot  cursed  his 
fate. 

All  day  long,  two  yeggmen  slept  by 
snatches  in  a  box  car  on  a  Wayville 
siding,  waiting  and  watching  for 
night  to  come. 

About  midnight,  they  crept  from 
their  hiding  place,  and  guided  by  the 
rangy  one,  they  made  their  way  to 
the  main  street  of  the  town. 

They  saw  the  night  watchman 


pass  the  bank  building,  then  scur¬ 
ried  to  where  the  fire  escape  hung 
invitingly  to  the  ground.  Two  forms, 
one  fat  and  one  thin,  were  up  this 
ladder  and  a-top  the  roof  in  almost 
the  wink  of  an  eye. 

There  stood  the  ventilator  shaft  as 
had  been  described.  As  had  been 
mapped  out,  down  it  the  lean  one 
went  while  his  companion  stood 
guard. 

Several  minutes  passed. 

“Hist!”  It  was  a  call  from  the 
shaft.  The  “lookout”  hurried  over. 

“That  guy  gave  us  a  bum  steer,” 
came  the  whisper  from  below.  “This 
grating  is  made  of  the  best  bank  steel 
and  it  would  take  a  blast  of  dynamite 
and  electric  drills  to  even  jar  it,”  said 
the  thin  one  in  a  disappointed  tone. 

“Come  up,”  the  other  whispered 
back.  “Let’s  get  while  the  gettin’s 
good.” 

The  blind  baggage  of  the  3  A.M. 
passenger  train  out  of  Wayville  car¬ 
ried  aboard  two  utterly  disgusted 
highwaymen.  For  a  long  time  both 
sat  immobile  and  mused. 

“I’d  like  to  meet  that  guy  again,” 
said  the  gaunt  one;  “I’d  bop  him  on 
the  bean.” 

“My  meditations  were  in  the  same 
channel,”  the  other  answered.  For 
some  minutes  he  sat  silent,  as  the 
rain  of  cinders  beat  a  tattoo  on  the 
hood  of  the  coach.  Then  he  said  in  a 
harsh  voice : 

“Presuming  that  the  gentleman  is 
so  employed  as  to  be  found  in  the 
same  locality  at  the  same  time  that 
we  found  him  there  before,  I  would 
be  willing  to  pay  him  my  compli¬ 
ments.” 

“Jimmie,  you  may  be  a  highbrow. 
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but  you  can  count  me  in  on  it,”  said 
the  lean  man. 

In  the  “flop-house”  they  slept  all 
day.  Little  did  they  know  that 
“Shorty”  Elliot  was  searching  high 
up  and  low  down  for  a  little  fat 
man  and  a  long  lean  one,  with  crim¬ 
inal  tendencies. 

That  night  their  time  was  unoc¬ 
cupied.  Many  times  the  long-legged 
crook  raspingly  declared  that  nothing 
would  stop  him  “from  beatin’  that 
guy  up.” 

In  the  same  spot,  at  the  same  hour, 
where  and  when  Elliot  had  been  way¬ 
laid  two  nights  previous,  they  lay  in 
wait  in  the  shadows.  Soon  the 
squatty  form  of  “Shorty”  came  lurch¬ 
ing  along.  He  was  at  odds  with  the 
world  and  walked  dejectedly. 

This  time  he  looked  askance  at  the 
spot.  A  muttered  command  raised 
both  his  hopes  and  his  fears.  This 
growl  had  a  familiar  ring,  and  as  the 
two  forms  came  closer,  Elliot  could 
have  hugged  them  round  the  neck. 

“Slug  him,  Jim!”  This  brought 
him  back  to  earth. 

“No,  boys,  no,”  pleaded  “Shorty,” 
with  a  feigned  show  of  familiarity. 
“You  fellows  have  another  guess  com¬ 
ing.  I  want  to  give  you  the  easiest 
piece  of  change  you  ever  got  in  your 
life." 

“Show  us!”  It  was  almost  in 
chorus. 

“Give  me  back  the  bundle  of  papers 
you  took  from  me,  and  I’ll  give  you 
fifty  dollars." 

“A  bargain  ’s  a  bargain,”  said  the 
smaller  man,  as  he  fumbled  in  his 
pockets. 

“That  is,”  Lawson  stumbled  on 
(continued 


eagerly,  “that  is,  I  can’t,  right  this 
minute,  but  I  will  if  you’ll  tell  me 
where  I  can  meet  you  tomorrow.” 

“No  shenanigan  with  the  cops,” 
from  the  lean  one. 

“No  sickin’  the  fly  bulls  on  us,” 
from  the  short  yegg. 

“Honest,  no!”  was  Elliot’s  piteous 
declaration. 

“Then  meet  us  in  Snake  Oil  Pete’s 
place  on  Water  Street  at  two  o’clock," 
the  lean  robber  said. 

It  took  a  world  of  energy,  persua¬ 
sion  and  a  strong  pull  at  the  strings 
of  several  friendships  to  rake  the 
fifty  dollars  together,  but  "Shorty” 
did. 

After  he  met  the  two  and  had  con¬ 
cluded  the  bargain,  he  wore  the  smile 
that  wouldn’t  melt. 

He  would  have  fought  now  to  his 
last  gasp  for  his  scribblings,  so  it  was 
little  wonder  that  he  took  the  precau¬ 
tion  to  forward  it  under  registered 
mail. 

Four  days  elapsed,  four  days  of 
heavenly  bliss  in  anticipation  of  the 
things  he  would  buy  and  what  he 
would  do  with  the  earnings  of  his 
writing.  Then  came  a  shock. 

It  was  the  familiar  bulky  package. 
No  one,  thought  he,  in  these  days  of 
simplified  commerce,  would  send  such 
a  package  of  bank  notes,  if  such  they 
were. 

Quickly  he  ripped  open  the  envelope 
and  his  worst  fears  were  realized.  A 
letter  of  explanation  accompanied  his 
manuscript. 

“We  have  discharged  our  chuckle¬ 
headed  stenographer,”  it  stated.  “She 
has  been  guilty  of  another  serious 
blunder.  The  letter  she  sent  you  ask- 
on  page  60) 


The  Shadow  on  the  Wall 

BY  GEORGIA  ROBERTS  DURSTON 


Here  is  a  thrilling,  dramatic  story,  unth  an  Edgar  Allen  Poe  touch,  of  a 
lonely  toll  house,  mysterious  and  murder-smirched. 


iuped  to  venture 
farther  in  the  dense  blackness  and 
wild  uproar  of  the  storm. 

“Thank  God,  I  am  on  my  way 
home!”  breathed  the  doctor,  as  he 
remembered  the  condition  of  the 
patient  whom  he  had  just  left,  and  re¬ 
joiced  to  think  that  his  visit  had  taken 
the  malady  just  in  time. 

Pushing  aside  the  oilskins  and 
robes  and  carefully  placing  on  the 
seat  of  the  buggy,  a  small  object  he 
had  held  in  his  lap,  the  doctor  led  the 
way  into  the  barn,  which  stood  near 
the  tollhouse,  and,  by  the  light  of 
his  pocket  flash,  blanketed  the  ex¬ 
hausted  horse.  Then,  taking  up  the 
small  object  again,  and  fishing  a  lan¬ 
tern  from  under  the  seat,  he  strug¬ 
gled  to  the  door  of  the  tollhouse  and 
tried  the  knob. 

It  was  unfastened  and  the  doctor 
entered.  He  lighted  the  lantern,  and, 
as  the  flame  steadied,  the  object  cud¬ 
dled  under  his  arm  proved  to  be  a 
tiny  bulldog,  which  leaped  to  the  floor, 
and  with  mischievous  curiosity  began 
a  close  scrutiny  of  the  premises. 
Housed,  and  safe  from  the  blasts  of 
wind  that  screamed  about  the  old 


stone  building,  the  little  animal  paid 
no  attention  to  the  raging  storm,  but 
pried  into  musty  corners  and  dodged 
behind  and  under  the  scattered  pieces 
of  decrepit  furniture. 

The  doctor  placed  the  lantern  on 
a  table  and  sat  down,  after  gingerly 
trying  the  chair.  As  he  filled  his 
pipe  and  lighted  it,  he  recalled  his 
last  visit  to  the  tollhouse.  Across  the 
room  there  was  still  a  stain  on  the 
worn  flooring.  He  remembered  the 
sudden  summons  and  the  wrild-eyed 
boy  who  had  come  clattering  on 
horseback  to  bring  the  news.  A  hur¬ 
ried  drive  had  brought  him  quickly 
to  the  place;  but  One  unseen,  mys¬ 
terious,  inevitable,  followed  at  his  el¬ 
bow.  It  was  Death ;  and  the  ghastly 
creature  with  cut  throat,  who  had 
summoned  him,  had  scarcely  time  to 
address  a  dozen  struggling,  bubbling 
words  to  the  doctor,  who  knelt  close 
to  hear  them. 

Old  John  Dirk,  dying  by  his  own 
hand,  had  turned  to  the  doctor  and 
spoken  useless  words. 

“Mary — Mary — ”  he  gasped. 

He  struggled  as  the  grim  invisible 
hand  he  had  summoned,  fell  on  his 
heart.  “Doctor — I  put — ” 

The  doctor  remembered  hearing 
some  one  whisper,  "He  wanted  to 
tell  where  his  wife’s  money  is.”  At 
any  rate,  not  a  penny  had  been 
found;  and  Charity  buried  the  muti- 
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lated  clay  of  old  John  Dirk. 

Mary  Dirk’s  money — a  pitiful  sum 
inherited  from  a  miserly  father — was 
the  subject  of  endless  quarrels  be¬ 
tween  man  and  wife.  Not  one  cent 
would  Mary  spend  or  give.  Her 
frail  little  body  stood  unshaken  be¬ 
fore  blood-curdling  threats  of  vio¬ 
lence;  her  stubborn  will  leaped  nim¬ 
bly  to  meet  every  trick  and  turn  of 
which  sly  old  John  was  capable. 

The  Dirks  had  lived  in  the  toll¬ 
house  for  years.  After  the  road 
over  which  it  leaned  had  been  aban¬ 
doned,  they  remained  until  the 
drowning  of  old  Mary  Dirk  in  Green 
Lake,  the  pond  just  behind  the  house. 
This  dark,  sly,  silent  sheet  of  water 
was  said  to  be  bottomless.  At  all 
events,  Mary  Dirk’s  weazened  little 
body  was  never  seen  after  the  even¬ 
ing  when  she  started  across  to  get  a 
mess  of  wild  blackberries  growing  on 
the  opposite  bank.  The  overturned 
boat  and  her  old  sunbonnet  limply 
floating,  had  startled  John  Dirk  into 
hoarse  cries  for  help ;  but  Green 
Lake  refused  to  respond  to  the  fever¬ 
ish  dragging  and  blasting  that  dis¬ 
turbed  the  dark  surface.  Soon  after, 
somebody’s  barn  burned  down,  or  a 
thoroughbred  cow  died,  and  Mary 
Dirk  was  forgotten. 

John,  who  owed  the  doctor  ninety 
cents,  came  and  paid  him  seventy-five 
of  it  and  said  good-by.  He  was 
going  away.  He  could  not  stay  in 
the  old  place  alone,  he  said.  So  he, 
too,  disappeared. 

Another  family  took  the  house 
and  left  it  in  a  panic,  swearing  that  it 
was  haunted.  After  that,  it  stood 
idle,  growing  more  and  more  omin¬ 
ous  and  sinister  in  its  isolation  and 


decay.  At  the  end  of  five  years, 
John  Dirk,  silent  and  dark  as  ever, 
appeared  in  town,  and  drifting  back 
to  the  old  stone  house,  he  had  lived 
there,  apparently  feeding  on  his  lone¬ 
liness  until  the  day  when  he  had  cut 
his  throat  and  died  with  the  secret 
of  Mary  Dirk’s  money  still  on  him. 

The  doctor  knocked  the  ashes  from 
his  pipe  and  turned  to  watch  the  dog, 
which  was  acting  strangely.  He 
stood  stiff-legged  and  bristling,  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  rickety  door.  As 
a  fierce  blast  shook  it,  it  slowly  sag¬ 
ged  open  a  foot  and  stuck  against 
the  warped  flooring.  The  doctor 
rose  and  closed  it;  but  the  dog  paid 
no  attention  to  him.  He  glared  fixed¬ 
ly  at  space,  shaking  violently.  The 
doctor  seated  himself  again  and 
spoke  his  name.  Never  had  he  seen 
such  abject  terror  in  a  living  thing. 

“Gruff,  come  here,”  he  command¬ 
ed. 

The  dog’s  eyes  slowly  traveled 
along  the  dingy  wall;  then,  his  legs 
doubling  weakly  under  him  and  still 
with  fixed  gaze,  he  began  slowly  to 
back  toward  his  master.  He  moved 
stealthily,  as  though  he  expected  to 
be  seized.  Slowly,  slowly,  he  step¬ 
ped,  until  he  felt  the  doctor’s  hand 
upon  him ;  then  he  sprawled  and 
scrambled  into  his  lap,  pressing  close 
against  him.  But  he  could  not  gain 
refuge  even  there.  He  found  his 
voice;  and,  screaming,  leaped  to  the 
door,  and  flung  himself  upon  it, 
scratching  and  digging  madly. 
Flecks  of  foam  were  on  his  bare 
teeth.  The  doctor,  dumb  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  opened  the  door. 

At  that  moment,  the  wind  sudden¬ 
ly  stopped  blowing,  and  the  clamor 
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and  din  of  the  storm  was  succeeded 
by  absolute  calm  and  silence.  As  the 
dog  shot  out  into  the  pitchy  dark¬ 
ness,  the  doctor  listened  to  his  re¬ 
ceding  cries  as  he  dashed  away  in 
the  direction  of  the  distant  village. 
“Well,  certainly  that  is  the  limit,” 
mused  the  doctor,  as  he  started  for 
his  lantern. 

Before  he  reached  it,  something  ar¬ 
rested  him.  He,  too,  felt  a  chill  of 
cold,  unspeakable  horror  pervade 
him,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes,  as  Gruff 
had,  on  the  opposite  wall.  As  he 
stared,  he  saw  a  shadow  move  along 
its  dingy  surface.  Slowly,  very 
slowly,  it  passed.  He  managed  to 
reach  the  lantern,  and  with  a  shaking 
hand,  lifted  it  from  the  table  and  set 
it  on  the  floor  beside  him ;  but  the 
changing  of  the  light  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  appearance  of  the 
bending,  wavering  shadow. 

Now,  a  sort  of  paralysis  seized 
him ;  he  remained  motionless,  half 
stooping.  The  room  was  large,  and 
across  its  length,  crept  the  phantom, 
which,  as  he  stared  unwinkingly  at 
it,  assumed  outlines  ominous  and 
familiar.  The  doctor’s  hair  crept 
upon  his  scalp;  deadly  nausea  over¬ 
whelmed  him  as  the  shadow  moved 
on,  one  hand  outstretched  as  though 
pointing. 

At  last,  he  knew :  it  was  John 
Dirk! 

Then,  as  the  doctor  stood  helpless 
in  the  grip  of  cold  horror  of  which  he 


had  never  dreamed,  the  breathless 
stillness  was  broken  by  a  crash  of 
thunder  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
very  earth ;  and  with  it  came  a  blind¬ 
ing  glare  of  green  light  which,  for  a 
long,  aching  instant,  filled  the  room. 

When  the  doctor  opened  his  eyes, 
dawn,  gray  and  sodden,  dimly  illum¬ 
inated  the  wrecked  house.  The  doc¬ 
tor  lay  full  length  on  the  floor.  He 
was  unharmed,  but  badly  shocked, 
and  he  pulled  himself  to  his  feet  with 
difficulty.  He  looked  about.  The 
table  on  which  the  lantern  had  first 
stood  was  in  splinters. 

As  his  eyes  accustomed  themselves 
to  the  half  light,  he  saw  that  the 
opposite  wall  was  shattered.  A 
heap  of  broken  stone  and  plaster  lay 
at  the  base,  and  sprawled  on  the  heap 
was  a  pile  of  something — rags,  per¬ 
haps,  that  looked  curiously  like  a  bent 
and  distorted  figure.  As  the  doctor 
approached  it,  he  felt  again  the  cold 
horror  chill  him. 

Shaking  it  off,  he  stooped. 

Day  was  breaking  and  a  dazzling 
flood  of  light  filled  the  room. 

The  doctor  stared.  Released  from 
the  old  bricked-in  fireplace,  lay  all 
that  was  left  of  Mary  Dirk! 

The  look  of  mutinous  silence  that 
must  have  galled  and  goaded  John 
Dirk,  as  she  watched  the  endless 
search  for  her  money,  was  still  plain 
on  her  parchment  features. 

Her  pipe-stem  throat  was  cut  from 
ear  to  ear. 


Joe  Grummitt’s  Ghost 

BY  H.  P.  HOLT 


This  has  to  do  with  the  unfinished  confession  of  a  dying  sailor  whose  mate 
carried  the  news  of  his  death  to  his  wife.  The  mate  learned  the  nature  of  the 
confession,  sprinting  from  the  business-end  of  a  broom  handle  in  the  hands 
of  the  supposed  widow. 


DE  GRUMMITT’S 
soul  passed  away 
as  the  windjammer 
Moonbeam  slid  over 
the  oily  seas  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay, 
headed  for  Eng¬ 
land,  and  his  mortal  remains  were 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  old  sail, 
together  with  two  heavy  pieces  of  coal. 

No  tears  were  mingled  with  the  salt 
water  as  the  package  sank,  for  no¬ 
body  had  any  particularly  happy  or 
tender  recollections  of  Joe.  His  most 
prominent  characteristics  had  been  an 
inordinate  love  of  avoiding  work  and 
encountering  rum.  The  rum  was  his 
own  affair,  but  the  work  was  not,  for 
somebody  had  to  do  it ;  and  when  Joe, 
with  the  subtle  skill  of  the  lazy  old 
shellback,  dodged  duty,  it  resulted  in 
others  having  to  shoulder  it. 

Not  even  a  sigh  went  up  to  Heaven 
as  the  sail  and  coal  and  Joe  went 
down  into  half  a  mile  of  blue  water. 
The  general  impression  seemed  to  be 
that  it  was  a  pity  the  obsequies  could 
not  have  been  conducted  earlier  on 
the  voyage  even,  if  necessary,  without 
Joe’s  accommodating  the  ship’s  com¬ 
pany  by  dying. 

The  late,  but  not  apparently  la¬ 
mented  Mr.  Grummitt,  was  one  of 
those  curious-looking  individuals 
whose  age  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
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guess  within  a  score  of  years.  One 
never  quite  knew  how  much  his  ap¬ 
pearance  was  due  to  age  and  how 
much  to  rum. 

Ever  since  Joe’s  spirit  had  drifted 
in  its  appointed  direction  after  his 
earthly  form  had  finished  with  it,  Tam 
Evans,  the  carpenter,  had  preserved 
a  moody  silence.  By  common  con¬ 
sent,  he  had  been  appointed  sick-nurse 
to  the  dying  man,  and  he  was  alone 
with  Joe  at  the  finish.  Tam  slept 
badly  the  following  night,  and  the 
day  afterward  he  buttonholed  the 
bo’sun  in  a  quiet  corner. 

“You’ve  been  married  twice,  Curly, 
haven’t  you?”  he  began. 

The  bo’sun  eyed  him  in  a  way  that 
was  not  pointedly  friendly.  Curly 
had  certainly  led  two  women  to  the 
altar,  but  he  did  not  like  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  the  fact. 

“An’  if  I  have?”  he  asked,  with 
some  suspicion. 

“Well,  it  kinda  makes  you  an  au¬ 
thority  on  the  subject  of  the  gentler 
sex,”  observed  Tam  thoughtfully, 
pulling  at  his  pipe. 

Curly  sniffed. 

“It’s  about  old  Joe,”  Tam  went  on, 
“and  his  widder.” 

“Jam  your  helm  hard  over,  Tam, 
when  you  know  there’s  a  widder 

“Maybe,”  insisted  Tam,  looking 
about,”  commented  the  bo’sun. 
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round  cautiously,  “but  there’s  a  secret 
confession,”  he  added  in  subdued 
tones. 

“How  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  Curly. 

“I  haven’t  got  hold  of  it  rightly,” 
the  other  went  on.  “You  see,  Joe 
knew  his  lights  were  going  out,  and 
when  a  man  knows  that,  he  likes  to 
clear  up  things  a  bit,  ’specially  if  he 
hasn’t  quite  earned  his  halo  before 
making  the  long  journey.  An’  I  reck¬ 
on  Joe  Grummitt  will  have  to  start 
all  over  afresh  earning  his  halo'  now. 
Anyway,  just  before  the  end,  he 
called  me  over  and  asked  me  to  pour 
him  out  a  little  drop  of  rum  to  give 
him  strength  to  make  a  confession.  I 
gave  him  a  drain. 

“  ‘Tam,’  he  said,  so  low  I  could 
only  just  hear,  ‘will  you  go  to  Tur¬ 
ner’s  Row,  in  Limehouse,  and  give  a 
message  to  Mrs.  Grummitt  there,  for 
me?’ 

“  ‘It’s  a  confession,’  he  went  on. 
‘Tell  her — ’  muttering  something 
about  ‘wife,’  and  I  poured  a  few  drops 
of  rum  into  his  mouth  to  revive  him, 
as  I  was  just  getting  interested,  but 
he  never  spoke  again.” 

“Well?”  remarked  the  bo’sun. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  added  the  car¬ 
penter,  “that  either  you  or  me  ought 
to  go  and  tell  Mrs.  Grummitt.  Of 
course  we  can’t  tell  her  what  the  con¬ 
fession  was,  because  he  didn’t  make 
it  properly,  but  she  ought  to  be  told 
she’s  a  widder,  and  it  might  make  her 
happy  to  know  he  tried  to  make  a 
confession.” 

“Yes,  perhaps  you’re  right,”  agreed 
Curly.  “I  don’t  see  it  will  do  any 
harm  if  you  tell  her  that  much.” 

“I  was  thinking,”  Tam  observed 
slowly,  as  he  polished  the  bowl  of  a 


pipe  on  his  palm,  “that  as  you’d  been 
married  twice  and  understood  the 
sex,  p’raps  you’d  be  the  best  to  do  it.” 

There  was  a  sudden  stiffening  in 
Curly’s  back. 

“No,  that’s  where  you’re  wrong,” 
he  said,  with  some  uneasiness.  “I 
don’t  mind  coming  to  sea  in  a  rotten 
old  tub  like  this  and  taking  all  the 
chances  of  wind  and  weather  that 
there  may  be  knocking  around,  but  I 
draw  the  line  at  breaking  news  to 
women  that  they’ve  dropped  back  into 
the  matrimonial  market.” 

“Somebody  ought  to  tackle  the 
job,”  protested  the  carpenter. 

“Maybe.  Anyway,  you  can  cross 
my  name  out,”  retorted  Curly.  “Fve 
done  my  bit  of  duty  in  that  direction 
and  I  reckon  I’m  exempt  for  the  rest 
of  my  natural  life.  It’s  the  best  part 
of  ten  years  ago  now,  but  I  haven’t 
forgotten  any  of  it.  I’d  met  an  old 
shipmate,  a  man  I  hadn’t  seen  for 
a  long  time.  He  wouldn’t  have  seen 
me  then,  as  he  owed  me  five  shillings, 
but  I  just  clapped  him  on  the  back 
and  we  drifted  into  a  bar  to  talk  over 
old  times.  He  said  he  had  promised 
to  be  home  for  dinner  and  couldn’t 
stop,  but  we  had  another  drink.  He 
parted  with  that  five  shillings  about 
tea  time  and  as  soon  as  he  got  out 
into  the  street,  he  fell  under  a  wagon, 
which  left  nothing  of  him  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  I  knew  his  wife,  and  I  felt 
it  was  my  duty  to  tell  her  what  had 
happened,  so  I  went  to  his  home. 
She  was  watching  at  the  door  for 
him,  and  as  I  was  handling  a  deli¬ 
cate  task,  I  walked  straight  into  the 
house. 

“  ‘That’s  an  appetizing  smell  of 
steak  and  onions,’  I  said,  looking  at  a 
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pot  on  the  side  of  the  fire.  She  didn’t 
seem  much  inclined  for  conversation, 
with  me,  at  any  rate,  but  I  had  to  lead 
up  to  the  main  point  somehow. 

“  ‘A  good  cook  like  you  ought  to 
find  it  easy  enough  to  get  another 
husband,  Mrs.  Pidsley,’  I  went  on. 

“She  looked  at  me,  still  without 
speaking.  She  knew  all  my  cards 
weren’t  out  yet.  Women  are  mighty 
quick  that  way.  So  I  went  on  break¬ 
ing  it  gently. 

“  ‘P’raps  you’d  like  to  put  on  a  bit 
of  black  and  walk  round  to  the  mor¬ 
tuary  with  me,’  I  said. 

“  ‘What  for  ?’  she  asked,  quick-like, 
in  a  way  that  ought  to  have  put  me 
on  my  guard. 

“  ‘To  see  Jim’s  body,’  I  replied. 

“Suddenly,  she  got  up  on  her  hind 
legs  and  her  voice  wasn’t  so  quiet. 

“Do  you  mean  that  my  Jim  is 
dead?’  she  asked. 

“I  nodded,  meaning  to  be  sympa¬ 
thetic.  She  flopped  down  on  the  floor 
and  began  to  laugh  and  cry,  all  at 
once,  and  then  she  got  up  and  started 
to  throw  things  at  me.  I  stood  it 
for  a  bit,  dodging  the  crockery,  bnt 
when  she  got  hold  of  the  pan  full  of 
steak  and  onions,  I  slipped  my  cable 
and  made  straight  down  the  street  un¬ 
der  a  full  head  of  steam.  No,  it’s  no 
soft  job  being  the  bearer  of  bad  tid¬ 
ings,  women’s  logic  is  so  funny, 
she  would  have  sent  me  to  join  Jim 
Pidsley  if  I  hadn’t  been  quick.  I’m 
not  going  to  face  the  danger  the  sec¬ 
ond  time.” 

The  carpenter  was  disappointed, 
but  he  was  no  coward.  He  clawed 
his  scanty  locks  in  a  puzzled  fashion 
for  a  few  minutes. 

“But  the  cases  aren’t  the  same,”  he 


said  at  length.  “There’s  nobody  for 
me  to  ask  Mrs.  Grummitt  to  view,  so 
I  can’t  begin  that  way.” 

“The  great  thing,”  observed  the 
bo’sun  sententiously,  “is  to  exercise 
tact.  Do  it  gently.  You’ve  got  to 
remember  her  feelings.  Women 
don’t  lose  their  husbands  every  day, 
so  you  must  lead  up  to  it  in  easy 
steps.” 

“How,  for  instance?”  queried  the 
anxious  carpenter. 

“You’ve  never  met  the  lady,  I  pre¬ 
sume  ?” 

“Never  heard  of  her  until  Joe  men¬ 
tioned  the  subject  near  his  finish.” 

“Well,  you  might  go  to  Turner’s^ 
Row  and  find  out  where  she  lives. 
After  that,  your  diplomacy  comes  in. 
You  ought  to  wear  a  black  tie  out 
of  respect  for  her  feelings.  Introduce 
yourself  as  a  shipmate  of  his  and  be¬ 
gin  by  mentioning  that  he  isn’t  as 
well  as  he  was,  but  say  that  he  never 
entertained  any  unkindly  memories  of 
home.  You  can  go  on  saying  how  he 
used  to  talk  by  the  hour  when  you 
were  together  on  the  Moonbeam, 
thousands  of  miles  from  Limehouse, 
about  his  beautiful  bride  and  how  he 
loved  her.  That’s  the  way  to  get  on 
the  tender  side  of  her  at  first.  P’raps 
she’ll  shed  a  tear  or  two,  and  you  can 
take  the  next  step  by  mentioning  that 
he  did  have  a  trifling  accident, 
through  the  mast  falling  on  him.  If 
she  takes  that  without  screaming,  you 
want  to  add  that  the  skipper  had  to 
amputate  both  legs,  as  they  were  a 
bit  crushed,  but  he  bore  up  well  and 
was  murmuring  her  name  as  he  came 
round  afterward.  By  then,  you’ve 
got  the  ground-work  laid  for  what’s 
coming.  If  she’s  still  reasonable,  tell 
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her  his  arms  were  affected  and  that 
they  had  to  come  off,  too,  and  his  on¬ 
ly  regret  was  that  he  wouldn’t  be  able 
to  walk  about  with  his  arm  round 
Mrs.  Grummitt’s  waist,  as  he  always 
used  to  do  when  he  got  home.  You’ll 
have  no  further  trouble  after  that, 
’cos  you’ll  only  have  to  wait  for  a 
suitable  moment  to  add  that  he  pined 
away  worrying  about  it  for  her  sake, 
and  he  was  buried  at  sea  like  a  hero.” 

“It  sounds  simple  enough,  the  way 
you  put  it,”  commented  the  carpenter. 
“After  all,  I  haven’t  killed  Joe  and 
there’s  nothing  to  fear.  I  wish  he’d 
lived  a  bit  longer  so  that  he  could 
have  told  me  more  about  that  con¬ 
fession.  She’s  sure  to  be  interested 
in  that.  It’s  the  sort  of  tack  a  wo¬ 
man  likes — something  to  cry  over 
when  she’s  miserable  and  something 
to  tell  a  neighbor  about  when  she 
gets  confidential.” 

Tam  Evans  turned  the  matter  over 
and  over  in  his  mind  during  the  rest 
of  the  voyage,  until  he  thought  his 
brain  was  on  the  verge  of  bursting. 

“It’s  more  a  job  for  one  of  those 
solicitor  chaps,”  he  muttered  to  him¬ 
self,  “only  you  can’t  break  a  promise 
made  to  a  dying  man.” 

The  day  after  the  Moonbeam  was 
safely  tied  up  and  Tam  was  free,  he 
turned  out  his  slop  chest  and  arrayed 
himself  in  all  the  glory  of  his  best 
suit.  He  called  it  his  best  because  he 
had  nothing  better.  It  did  not  take 
him  long  to  discover  Turner’s  Row, 
and  taking  his  courage  in  both  hands, 
he  went  boldly  forward. 

Although  he  had  prepared  a  most 
tactful  way  of  leading  up  to  his  grim 
message  on  the  way,  the  words 
slipped  from  his  memory  as  he  stood 


before  the  door. 

“Mrs.  Grummitt?”  he  asked,  with 
a  catch  in  his  breath,  as  a  woman  an¬ 
swered  his  timid  knock. 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  with  an  in¬ 
quiring  look. 

“It’s  about  your  husband,  Joe 
Grummitt,”  said  the  carpenter,  feel¬ 
ing  hot  and  uncomfortable,  although 
it  was  a  cool  day. 

“Oh!”  she  exclaimed,  looking  him 
through  and  through.  “P’raps  you’ll 
come  indoors.” 

She  sat  bolt  upright  by  the  side  of 
a  wash  tub  and  Tam  Evans  subsided 
weakly  into  a  chair.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment,  especially  when  he  considered 
the  way  she  regarded  him,  he  felt  his 
burden  almost  greater  than  he  could 
bear. 

“And  what  about  him?  Is  he  in 
trouble?”  she  asked,  her  lips  pressed 
rather  too  tightly  together. 

“Yes — er,  or  rather,  no,”  began  the 
carpenter,  in  a  frenzy  of  nervousness. 
“You  p’raps  didn’t  know  he’d  given 
up  the  drink.” 

“The  news  had  not  reached  me,” 
Mrs.  Grummitt  replied  in  frigid  tones. 

“It’s  a  fact,”  said  Tam.  “And  be¬ 
sides  that,  he’s  never  going  to  drink 
again.” 

“He  said  that  when  we  were  first 
married — several  times,”  observed 
Mrs.  Grummitt  icily. 

“But  it’s  the  truth  this  time,”  an¬ 
nounced  Tam,  with  an  unmistakable 
air  of  sincerity. 

“Is — is  he  in  prison?”  This  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  flashed  across 
Mrs.  Grummitt’s  mind  at  once. 

“No ;  but  he’ll  never  drink  again — 
not  even  water,”  and  the  carpenter 
put  a  note  of  sadness  into  his  voice. 
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He  watched  her  face  carefully,  on 
the  lookout  for  signs  of  a  storm. 

The  lady,  however,  remained  pe¬ 
culiarly  peaceful. 

“It  sounds  as  though  he  was  dead,” 
she  declared.  “Is  he?” 

“I  ministered  to  his  wants  up  to 
the  finish,”  said  the  carpenter,  im¬ 
mensely  relieved  by  the  brave  way  in 
which  she  was  taking  it. 

“Can  you  give  me  proof?”  Mrs. 
Grummitt  asked,  with  something  sus¬ 
piciously  like  eagerness  in  her  man¬ 
ner. 

Tam  produced  a  certificate  drawn 
up  by  the  captain. 

“Well,  I  never  wished  anyone  dead 
in  my  life,”  she  said,  “but  now  this 
has  happened,  I  s’pose  there  is  no 
harm  in  me  saying  how  thankful  I 
am,  Mr. —  er - ” 

"Evans,  ma’am,  at  your  service.” 

“You  see,  Mr.  Evans,”  she  ex¬ 
plained,  “Joe  Grummitt  had  his  faults, 
as  perhaps  you  know,  as  you  have 
sailed  with  him.  I've  kept  the  home 
going,  with  talc'ng  in  washing,  for 
twenty  years,  and  he  wouldn’t  even 
go  to  sea  until  I  had  no  money  left. 
I  don’t  know  where  he’s  gone  to,  but 
I  hope  they  won’t  have  more  trouble 
with  him  than  I’ve  had.” 

The  carpenter,  feeling  several 
years  younger  since  his  task  had 
proved  so  easy,  admitted  that  the  late 
Joe  had  had  his  peculiarities ;  and  then 
he  went  into  details  concerning  the 
death  scene  and  Joe’s  mysterious  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  confession.  Much  to 
Tam’s  surprise,  Mrs.  Grummitt  was 
not  particularly  interested. 

“I  don’t  suppose,  knowing  my  late 
husband  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  was 
anything  to  his  credit,  so,  perhaps,  it 


is  just  as  well  for  his  sins  to  die  with 
him,”  she  observed. 

Tam  stayed  te  tea,  and  Mrs.  Grum¬ 
mitt  made  him  feel  at  home  in  her 
back  parlor. 

“She’s  a  sensible,  homely  sort  of  a 
woman,  and  I’m  glad  for  her  sake 
that  that  skulking  brute  had  to  be 
dropped  over  the  side  when  he  was,” 
he  thought. 

He  made  some  sort  of  effort  to  re¬ 
duce  his  straggling  hair  to  order  and 
noted  the  fact  that  Joe’s  relict  could 
not  be  much  over  forty. 

Considering  the  gravity  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  on  which  Tam  had  visited  Tur¬ 
ner’s  Row,  he  and  Mrs.  Grummitt 
spent  a  comparatively  pleasant  hour 
or  two  together. 

“P’raps  you’ll  look  in  to  tea  again, 
Mr.  Evans?”  she  said,  as  he  was 
going. 

“Thank  you,”  he  replied.  “I 
sha’n't  be  going  to  sea  again  for  a 
week  or  two.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I 
mean  to  make  this  next  trip  my  last. 
I’ve  worked  hard  and  saved  a  few 
pounds,  and  there’s  a  certain  little 
country  inn  I’ve  got  my  eye  on.  I 
hope  I  shall  be  skipper  there  when 
I  come  back  from  sea  the  next  time.” 

The  carpenter,  who  had  often  ad¬ 
mitted  to  himself  that  a  bachelor’s 
life  was  a  lonely  one,  frequently 
thought  of  Mrs.  Grummitt  during  the 
next  day  or  two. 

“A  good,  hard-working  woman, 
who’s  had  misfortune  in  her  first 
choice  of  a  husband,”  he  reflected; 
and  with  considerable  satisfaction,  he 
pictured  her  as  hostess  at  the  little 
inn.  He  sighed,  and  it  was  not  a  sigh 
of  sorrow,  as  he  donned  the  best  suit 
a  couple  of  days  later  and  bent  his 
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steps  in  the  direction  of  Limehouse. 

Mrs.  Grummitt  greeted  him  affably 
enough.  Perhaps  she  had  some  ink¬ 
ling  of  Tam’s  intentions.  At  any  rate, 
she  allowed  him  to  hold  her  hand 
longer  than  was  necessary  and  re¬ 
turned  the  gentle  pressure  he  gave  it. 
After  that,  Tam  made  a  point  of  call¬ 
ing  on  the  widow  every  day  on  some 
pretext  or  other.  A  couple  of  weeks 
drifted  on  sweetly  enough  and  the 
carpenter  began  to  feel  some  of 
youth’s  romance  coursing  through  his 
veins  again.  Mrs.  Grummitt  seemed 
different  from  other  women.  There 
was  a  gentleness  about  her  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  him  greatly.  He  could  not 
imagine  her  saying  anything  angry; 
he  decided  that  she  was  the  sweetest 
tempered  woman  he  had  ever  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  the  day  the  ship  sailed,  his 
mind  was  made  up.  He  would  ask 
Mrs.  Grummitt  to  share  such  joys 
and  sorrows  as  were  left  to  him  in 
this  life.  As  soon  as  he  returned 
from  the  voyage  (without  spending  a 
penny  of  his  salary),  they  would  have 
the  wedding  knot  tied  and  spend  the 
rest  of  their  days  comfortably  at  the 
country  inn. 

He  left  his  solitary  lodgings  in  all 
the  gay  attire  of  the  would-be  bride¬ 
groom.  There  was  nearly  a  penny¬ 
worth  of  oil  on  his  hair  and  a  vivid 
button-hole,  built  on  a  large  scale, 
adorned  his  coat. 

As  he  drew  near  Turner’s  Row,  lit¬ 
tle  tinges  of  nervousness  assailed  him 
now  and  again.  He  had  seen  some¬ 
thing  in  Mrs.  Grummitt’s  manner 
which  indicated  that  he  would  not 
plead  his  cause  in  vain,  but  what 
lover  ever  started  on  a  proposing  ex¬ 
pedition  without  feeling  some  little 


fluttering  at  his  heart? 

“I  think  that  just  one  drop  of 
whisky  would  nerve  me  for  the  fray,” 
he’  muttered  to  himself ;  and  though 
he  little  suspected  it  then,  he  changed 
his  whole  future  by  stepping  into  the 
bar  parlor  of  the  Jolly  Sailors. 

There  was  only  one  other  person 
there,  a  gentleman  with  a  strikingly 
colored  nose  and  somewhat  unsteady 
legs.  He  was  also  inclined  to  be  gar¬ 
rulous.  At  first,  the  amorous  car¬ 
penter  paid  little  attention  to  him,  but 
the  stranger  absorbed  a  considerable 
quantity  of  gin  and  he  was  simply 
longing  to  open  his  heart  to  someone. 

“A  man  o’  mystery,  I  am,”  he  said 
confidentially,  leaning  over  toward 
Tam.  “I’m  only  a  sea-going  person, 
but  I  could  write  a  book  about  my 
life.” 

He  paused  a  moment  to  reflect  on 
the  impressiveness  of  that  statement. 
Tam  Evans,  who  had  a  benevolent 
appearance,  nodded  absently,  his 
mind  being  fixed  on  a  certain  con¬ 
versation  in  which  he  would  shortly 
be  engaged,  and  the  stranger  took  it 
for  a  sign  of  encouragement. 

“Yes,”  he  went  on,  “I’m  what  those 
writin’  chaps  call  a  human  enigma. 
I’m  not  what  I  seem  to  be,”  he  con¬ 
cluded  darkly. 

His  statement  caught  the  carpen¬ 
ter’s  ear  and  he  cast  a  glance  of  in¬ 
terest  at  the  enigma. 

“Sorry  to  hear  that,”  he  observed 
casually. 

“I’m  not,”  went  on  the  enigma. 
“It’s  the  best  day’s  work  I  ever  did. 
I’m  lost — lost  to  the  world,  as  though 
I’d  never  been  bom.” 

The  lost  soul  put  two  pence  on  the 
counter  and  had  his  glass  refilled. 
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while  he  allowed  his  statement  to  take 
root. 

“Why  don’t  you  ask  the  police  to 
help  you  to  find  yourself?”  suggested 
the  carpenter. 

“Because  I  don’t  want  to  be  found, 
see?”  replied  the  enigma.  “It  took 
me  a  long  time  to  get  lost  and  it  cost 
me  a  bit  of  money,  and  I  only  hope 
I  never  run  across  her  again.” 

The  mention  of  a  lady  added  in¬ 
terest  to  the  conversation  and  Tam 
nodded  sympathetically.  The  human 
enigma  had  distinctly  imbibed  as  much 
as  was  good  for  him,  and  though  the 
gin  was  making  his  tongue  wag,  he 
had  his  glass  refilled. 

“When  your  old  woman  begins  to 
use  physical  violence,”  he  said,  mov¬ 
ing  a  little  closer  and  speaking  in  a 
subdued  voice,  “it’s  about  time  to  clear 
out,  eh?” 

“It’s  very  awkward,”  remarked 
Tam. 

“Aye,  and  I  cleared.”  The  stranger 
began  to  chuckle  at  the  recollection. 
“An  old  pal,  a  sea-going  man  like  my¬ 
self,  told  me  his  ’eart  was  bad  and 
the  doctor  had  warned  him  he  couldn’t 
live  more  ’n  a  few  weeks.  He  was 
going  to  sea  and  I  reckoned  it  was 
fairly  long  odds  he  wouldn’t  come 
back.  So  I  gave  him  a  sovereign  and 
he  signed  on  in  my  name,  on  a  wind¬ 
jammer  bound  for  Australia.  And 
he  turned  up  his  toes  during  the  voy¬ 
age.  I’ve  even  seen  the  death  certifi¬ 
cate — my  own  death  certificate — 
which  proves  that  Joe  Grummitt 
doesn’t  exist.” 

The  carpenter  dropped  his  glass. 

"Are  you — ”  he  began,  but  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  complete 
the  question.  The  enigma  was  sitting 


unsteadily,  with  one  eye  closed  so  that 
he  could  obtain  a  properly  focussed 
view  of  the  world. 

Throughout  his  career,  Tam  Evans 
had  earned  the  reputation  of  having 
a  great  sense  of  duty.  Clearly,  he  had 
a  duty  to  perform  here — a  duty  to 
himself  and  to  the  supposed  relict  of 
the  supposedly  dead  sailor.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  human  enigma  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  protest  much  against  any¬ 
thing. 

“If  you’ll  just  call  a  cab,”  said  the 
carpenter  to  the  barman,  “I’ll  see  our 
friend  here,  home.” 

The  enigma  was  still  talking  when 
he  was  bundled  into  the  vehicle. 

“Turner’s  Row.  It’s  between  the 
Crown  and  Anchor  and  that  big 
pawnshop,”  he  whispered;  and  Tam 
Evans  was  filled  with  a  strange  as¬ 
sortment  of  emotions  during  the 
ride. 

The  enigma  made  no  protest  when 
the  carpenter  led  him  from  the  cab. 
Tam  did  not  trouble  about  knocking, 
but  walked  straight  in.  The  relict, 
with  one  eye  on  the  probability  of  a 
coming  proposal,  had  taken  her  satin 
frock  from  the  drawer,  an  occasion 
that  only  happened  on  great  festival 
days,  and  she  looked  up  with  an  am¬ 
iable  smile  when  the  door  opened. 

Tam  Evans  entered,  supporting  the 
insecure  form  of  the  enigma,  who 
seemed  to  shrink  visibly  when  the 
eyes  of  the  relict  fell  on  him. 

“I  brought  this  along,  ma’am,  in 
consequence  of  a  statement  I  heard  it 
make.  I  only  want  your  assurance 
you  have  never  seen  it  before,”  said 
the  carpenter. 

A  subtle  change  had  come  over 
Mrs.  Grummitt.  The  amiable  smile 
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vanished.  She  stood  up  and  thrust  her 
head  forward,  at  the  same  time  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  a  broom. 

“You  beast!”  she  exclaimed,  grip¬ 
ping  the  broom  with  both  hands.  Her 
remark  was  addressed  to  the  human 
enigma. 

The  shock  of  being  faced  by  his 
lawful  spouse  partly  sobered  him. 
Suddenly,  the  broom  descended  with 
a  crack,  on  the  enigma’s  cranium  and 
then  rose  again.  As  though  hypno¬ 
tized  by  the  sight  of  the  woman,  Tam 
stood  rooted  to  the  ground  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  then  backed  toward  the 


door  hastily,  as  the  broom  came  down 
for  the  second  time  with  a  crash. 

In  two  seconds,  the  carpenter  was 
making  a  bee-line  for  his  ship. 

“You  look  as  though  you’d  seen  a 
ghost,”  said  Curly,  as  he  crept  on 
board. 

Tam  looked  hard  at  him  in  a  dazed 
sort  of  way  and  for  a  moment  it 
se  med  as  though  he  were  going  to 
speak.  Then  he  slipped  quietly  down 
the  companion. 

“I  reely  believe  he  has,”  said  Cur¬ 
ly  to  himself,  as  he  watched  the  car¬ 
penter  disappear. 


It 

BY  LEONARD  WOOD,  Jr. 

A  very  interesting  story  of  the  Philippines,  of  two  soldiers — one  a  leper — 
both  of  whom  married  the  same  girl. 


NN  DRISCOL 
stood  in  the  bow  of 
the  little  army  trans¬ 
port,  Liscum,  watch¬ 
ing  the  tiny  town  of 
Panglima  on  Min¬ 
danao  grow  larger 
and  larger  as  the  ship  approached  it. 
To  her,  the  town  looked  like  so  many 
nipa  and  bamboo  shacks,  built  up  out 
of  the  water  on  poles,  except  for  a 
few  dark  green,  red-roofed  bunga¬ 
lows.  These  were  on  the  farther  side 
of  the  town,  and  she  presumed  them 
to  be  the  quarters  in  the  army  post.  In 
the  rear  of  the  village,  rose  lofty, 
jungle-clad  hills.  Certainly  Pang¬ 
lima  did  not  seem  to  offer  a  very  al¬ 
luring  place  for  a  bride  to  spend  the 
first  years  of  her  married  life. 

Ann  had  no  sooner  married  Cap¬ 
tain  Albert  Driscol  than  his  regiment 
was  ordered  to  the  Philippines.  She 
had  never  hoped  to  visit  the  Islands, 
especially  the  island  of  Mindanao,  for 
it  had  been  here,  that  five  years  prev¬ 
ious,  her  first  husband,  Lieutenant 
Richard  Berry,  had  been  killed  in  a 
fight  with  the  Moros.  His  body,  like 
those  of  many  others,  had  never  been 
found.  Ann  was  not  in  the  islands 
when  the  disaster  occurred.  Her  hus¬ 
band  was  to  have  sent  for  her  later, 
when  More  Land  became  more  peace¬ 
ful  So  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
scenery  and  the  realization  of  where 
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she  was,  forced  unpleasant  thoughts 
into  her  mind. 

“If  I  can  feel  the  way  I  do  today 
about  Dick,”  she  murmured  to  her¬ 
self,  “I — I  don’t  think  I  should  have 
married  Albert — it  wasn’t  fair  to 
him.” 

She  had  known  Albert  Driscol 
since  she  was  a  young  girl.  They  had 
been  school-day  sweethearts.  Later, 
when  he  was  at  West  Point,  she  had 
been  “dragged”  by  him  to  several  of 
the  hops.  When  he  graduated  he 
was  sent  to  Alaska,  and  for  four 
years  they  did  not  see  each  other.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  Ann  met 
Berry.  From  the  start,  he  appealed 
to  her  in  a  different  way  than  Dris¬ 
col  had,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before 
they  married.  Then  five  years  later, 
after  Berry’s  death,  when  Driscol 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  she  had  ac¬ 
cepted  without  hesitation,  for  she  felt 
that  she  would  be  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  had  for  her  the 
combined  qualities  of  a  brother  and 
a  dear  and  tried  friend. 

“Ann,  dear,  why  not  come  up  on 
deck  with  the  other  passengers?”  It 
was  her  husband  who  spoke.  The 
sound  of  his  voice  clashed  noisily  for 
a  moment  with  her  thoughts. 

"Why,  I  like  it  better  down  here,” 
she  tried  to  smile.  “I  love  to  watch 
the  water  play  around  the  bow.” 

He  noticed  a  tear  resting  on  one  of 
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her  long,  black  eyelashes — those  ex¬ 
quisite,  languorous  eyelashes  which 
shadowed  Spanish  eyes.  “I  hope,” 
he  began  awkwardly,  “that  you  are 
not  letting  yourself  think  of — ” 

“Albert,  please!”  she  begged,  un¬ 
able  to  bear  hearing  him  utter  what 
had  been  in  her  mind  of  late  and 
gnawing  at  her  soul.  The  surround¬ 
ings  were  having  a  most  unpleasant 
psychological  affect  on  her. 

“Remember,  dear,”  he  spoke  kindly, 
almost  weighing  each  word,  “when 
you  promised — ” 

“Oh,  don’t!”  she  shuddered,  “I 
know  I  am  not  playing  fair  with  you, 
when  I  allow  thoughts  of — him  to 
enter  my  mind.”  She  paused  a  mo¬ 
ment  and  swept  a  hand  toward  the 
white-beached,  volcanic  land.  “But 
look — look  where  we  are!” 

“I  was  a  brute  to  have  brought  you 
here!”  exclaimed  her  husband. 

“No,  you  weren’t,  Albert,”  she  as¬ 
sured  him,  taking  affectionately  one 
of  his  hands.  “Do  you  think  that  I 
would  have  stayed  behind  this  time?” 

He  did  not  answer  her  but,  slip¬ 
ping  her  arm  into  his,  led  her  up  on 
deck.  Here,  in  the  cheery  company  of 
the  wives  of  some  of  the  officers  of 
the  three  infantry  companies  to  be 
stationed  at  Panglima,  unpleasant 
memories  soon  fled  from  her. 

It  was  an  hour  later,  and  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  when  the  Liscum 
docked  at  the  town’s  rickety  little 
pier.  Immediately,  sleepy,  tropical 
Panglima  awoke  with  a  start.  Three 
companies  of  the  eighteenth  in¬ 
fantry  had  to  be  aboard  by  that 
evening,  in  order  to  make  room  on 
shore  for  the  newcomers.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  began  much  unload¬ 


ing;  and  from  the  pier  there  arose 
a  babble  of  different  tongues,  for  it 
was  thronged  with  Moros,  soldiers, 
Filipinos,  and  one  or  two  civilians, 
clad  in  immaculate  white  duck. 

Ann  was  quite  excited  over  it  all. 
She.  found  the  town  far  from  attrac¬ 
tive  with  its  nipa  shacks  and  dusty, 
filthy  streets,  filled  with  half-naked 
children,  pigs  and  chickens.  But  the 
garrison,  with  its  trim  parade  ground, 
around  which  were  the  guard  house, 
the  soldiers’  quarters  and  the  officers’ 
bungalows,  quite  appealed  to  her.  She 
found  their  little  home-to-be  cosy  and 
attractive ;  in  front  of  the  house  there 
was  a  huge  betelnut  tree,  but  in  the 
rear,  was  a  beautiful  sandy  beach. 
But  in  spite  of  certain  pleasant  fea¬ 
tures,  the  whole  place  had  a  barren 
appearance.  The  sun  seemed  to 
scorch  everything  relentlessly.  Even 
the  blue,  shimmering  sea  seemed  coat¬ 
ed  with  sunshine,  which  dazzled  Ann 
unpleasantly. 

By  five  o’clock  that  evening,  she 
was  very  tired  from  the  hard  day  she 
had  spent.  In  spite  of  her  endeavors 
and  those  of  her  Filipino  muchacho 
and  Chinese  cook  to  get  the  house  in 
order,  it  was  strewn  with  trunks,  half- 
unpacked  boxes,  wood  shavings,  and 
uncomfortable-looking,  mosquito-net¬ 
ted  army  beds  in  their  wrong  places. 

Disgusted  with  the  condition  of  her 
new  home,  she  strolled  out  on  the 
beach.  It  was  quite  delightful  out¬ 
doors  now,  as  the  sun  was  setting,  and 
a  delicious,  velvet  breeze  was  blowing. 
She  noticed  the  Liscum  slowly  edg¬ 
ing  away  from  the  dock,  and  at  that 
moment  she  heard  a  loud  cheer  arise 
from  the  men  on  board.  They  were 
going  home — back  to  the  States ! — 
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via  Manila,  after  three  long  years  In 
Panglima;  and  already  she  felt  that 
she  could  appreciate  their  joy. 

But  within  a  month,  Ann  was  be¬ 
coming  thoroughly  acclimated.  The 
heat  no  longer  bothered  her  much,  in 
fact  not  so  much  as  it  did  her  hus¬ 
band;  but  then,  he  was  light  and  she 
dark.  Thoughts  of  the  past  now  sel¬ 
dom  forced  their  unwelcome  way  into 
her  mind.  She  was  beginning  to  feel 
for  Albert  something  more  than  the 
love  of  a  sister  or  a  good  friend.  She 
had  always  felt  sure  this  would  come 
in  time,  for  she  had  no  faith  in  pla¬ 
tonic  love  in  any  of  its  forms  between 
two  people  of  opposite  sexes. 
Time  did  not  hang  heavily  on  her 
hands,  for  in  the  cool  of  early  morn¬ 
ing  there  was  tennis  or  riding,  and  in 
the  late  afternoon,  the  best  bathing 
she  had  ever  experienced.  She  was 
beginning  to  really  enjoy  life  here, 
when  fear  intruded  upon  this  happi¬ 
ness. 

A  number  of  mysterious  robberies 
had  been  committed  recently  in  the 
town  of  Panglima.  The  latter  being 
a  small  place,  excitement  of  any  sort 
spread  rapidly,  and  in  spreading,  de¬ 
veloped  with  equal  rapidity.  Whether 
the  robbers,  or  ladrones,  were  Fili¬ 
pinos  or  Moros  was  not  known.  The 
local  policia  were  instructed  to  show 
their  value  to  the  community  by  cap¬ 
turing  the  ladrones,  it  being  too  petty 
an  affair  for  the  regulars.  One  night, 
a  theft  occurred  in  the  post.  The  rob¬ 
bers  were  very  daring  to  risk  them¬ 
selves  within  the  carefully  paroled 
boundaries  of  the  garrison;  and  the 
realization  of  this  made  Panglima 
buzz.  But  the  climax  of  enduring 
these  thefts  with  only  policia  to  stop 


them  came  when,  one  night,  two 
masked  Filipinos  held  up  a  Chino 
store. 

On  the  following  day,  Major  Watts, 
the  commandant  of  the  post,  (it  was 
too  small  for  a  colonel),  gave  orders 
for  the  soldiers  to  go  after  the  lad¬ 
rones  that  afternoon.  And  Captain 
Driscol’s  company  was  chosen  for  the 
skirmish.  This  news  filled  Ann  with 
an  almost  unconquerable  fear  for  her 
husband’s  safety.  Again  she  was  ex¬ 
periencing  the  anxiety  which  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  wife  sooner  or  later  invariably 
undergoes.  But  like  a  soldier’s  wife 
she  kept  her  fear  to  herself. 

Fortunately,  or  at  least,  so  Ann  con¬ 
sidered  it,  the  news  that  the  Moros 
forty  miles  down  the  coast,  had  sacked 
a  Filipino  village,  was  the  cause 
wh:ch  immediately  demanded  the  gar¬ 
rison’s  attention  instead  of  the  lad¬ 
rones.  Therefore,  Major  Watts  re¬ 
called  his  order  to  Captain  Driscoll, 
and  here  is  where  the  fortunate  part 
of  it  all  came  in:  leaving  him  in 
charge  of  the  post,  he  himself  set  out 
after  the  Moros,  with  two  of  the  com¬ 
panies.  Ann  felt  that  her  husband 
had  been  spared  from  death. 

The  ladrones  must  have  heard  news 
of  their  impending  danger,  and  fled 
back  into  the  hills  immediately  upon 
receiving  it,  or  decided  to  let  things 
cool  off  a  bit  in  Panglima,  because  for 
two  weeks  the  town  rested  peacefully. 
But  the  times  were  not  quiet.  News 
was  constantly  being  received  of  the 
encounters  Major  Watts  was  having 
with  the  Moros.  Men  were  being 
killed,  and  the  thought  of  this  drove 
Ann  back  into  her  old  mood.  She  re¬ 
alized  that  these  poor  men  who  were 
killed  might  have  wives  back  in  the 
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States — barely  more  than  brides, 
whose  lives  were  wrapped  up  in  their 
love  for  their  husbands. 

One  day,  news  came  to  Panglima 
that  the  Moros  had  killed  eleven  men, 
and  wounded  eighteen.  Driscol  tried 
to  keep  Ann  from  hearing  it,  but 
within  two  hours,  she  knew  most  of 
the  particulars  of  the  disaster,  for 
bad  news  has  no  barriers. 

That  night  Ann  could  not  sleep. 
She  lay  awake  thinking  of  the  awful¬ 
ness  of  war.  The  direful  excitement 
of  the  last  fortnight  had  seemed  to 
chill  her  toward  everyone.  She  felt 
void  of  any  definite  feelings.  A  cloud 
of  aversion  and  pity  seemed  to  en¬ 
wrap  her.  War,  she  realized,  was  in¬ 
evitable  as  long  as  men  have  back¬ 
bones.  Several  times  she  tried  to  go 
to  sleep,  but  unsuccessfully. 

How  calm  and  silent  the  world  out¬ 
side  her  house  seemed.  And  in  other 
places,  she  knew,  havoc  was  running 
rampant.  The  only  sounds  which 
reached  her  ears  were  the  “trudge- 
trudge-trudge”  of  a  guard’s  footsteps, 
as  he  passed  the  house  at  regular  in¬ 
tervals  ;  the  noise  of  the  flapping 
wings  of  huge  bats  in  the  betelnut 
tree,  and  the  weird  “bung-bong-bong, 
bung-bong-bong,”  of  the  tom-toms 
from  the  Moro  section  of  Panglima. 

Suddenly,  an  abrupt  noise,  much 
nearer  at  hand,  attracted  her  atten¬ 
tion.  Her  nerves  tingled.  She  lis¬ 
tened  breathlessly.  Several  faint 
noises  followed,  and  it  sounded  as  if 
someone  was  moving  cautiously  in 
the  parlor. 

Deciding  to  inform  her  husband  of 
her  suspicion,  she  gently  lifted  the 
mosquito-netting  and  climbed  out  of 
bed.  Only  two  nights  before,  she  had 


had  him  search  the  house  for  an  in¬ 
truder,  who  turned  out  to  be  none 
other  than  her  pet  monkey,  Jocko, 
who  had  broken  loose.  “Perhaps  it  is 
that  little  rascal  again  1”  she  thought, 
pausing  half  way  across  the  room  and 
looking  toward  the  slightly  open 
door  of  the  parlor.  “I’ll  take  a  peek 
and  see,”  she  decided,  and  tiptoed  to 
the  door.  She  paused  a  moment  to 
listen.  Not  a  sound.  Carefully,  she 
peered  through  the  opening.  In  the 
heavens  there  was  a  three-quarters 
moon,  which  cast  fantastic  shadows 
about  the  room.  Into  each  shadow 
she  looked  narrowly,  but  saw  nothing 
unusual.  She  longed  for  electric 
lights,  so  that  she  could  flood  the 
room  with  light.  Then  she  lit  the 
candle  by  her  bed,  and  with  it,  went 
fearlessly  into  the  parlor,  quietly  call¬ 
ing  the  monkey  by  name. 

“Quiet!  Blow  out  that  candle!” 
hissed  a  voice  behind  her. 

With  a  start,  she  dropped  the  candle 
on  the  table,  the  light  going  out. 
Fearing  she  might  be  shot,  she  re¬ 
mained  both  motionless  and  silent. 
But,  finally,  as  the  stranger  did  not 
speak,  she  quavered  in  as  loud  a  voice 
as  she  dared,  hoping  to  waken  her 
husband : 

“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

“For  God’s  sake,  not  so  loud!”  the 
intruder  cried  in  a  low  voice. 

“I  will  call  for  help  if  you  don’t 
leave  immediately!” 

Ann  heard  the  faint  patter  of  bare 
feet  coming  toward  her.  Trembling, 
she  clutched  the  table. 

“Shut  up  1”  the  stranger  ordered. 

“Who  are  you?”  Then  something 
which  swept  over  her  in  a  blaze  of 
misgiving,  made  her  command : 
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“Speak !” 

“Oh,  Lord  I”  he  gasped.  “I — I 
didn’t  believe  it  was  you,  Ann,  but  I 
had  to  make  sure!” 

In  one  agonizing  flash,  she  recog¬ 
nized  the  voice.  Her  body  became 
limp  and  she  fell  forward  upon  the 
table,  and  would  have  slipped  like  a 
rag  to  the  floor,  if  he  had  not  caught 
her. 

“Dick!”  she  moaned,  “Dick!” 
clenching  his  sleeve  in  a  death-like 
grip. 

For  a  moment,  Richard  Berry  was 
seized  with  the  desire  to  place  her  on 
the  table  and  flee.  But  he  had  spoken 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  and 
she  had  recognized  his  voice,  and 
knew  he  was  alive.  He  would  stay 
for  a  few  minutes  and  then  go;  for 
she  must  never  see  him — or  rather, 
it. 

“Call — call  Albert,”  she  softly 
moaned.  “I’m  too  weak.” 

“No,  Ann ;  we  mustn’t  call  anyone,” 
he  entreated. 

Gaining  a  little  more  control  of  her¬ 
self,  she  tottered  to  the  table,  and  with 
head  hanging  forward,  half  sat  there. 
He  stood  motionless,  as  if  paralyzed. 
Several  minutes  passed,  during  which 
neither  spoke,  but  both  grappled  men¬ 
tally  with  the  situation. 

“Light  the  lamp,”  she  pleaded.  “I 
want  to  see  you.” 

“No!” 

“Why?”  she  interrupted  nervously. 

“I  can’t  tell  you,  dearest.” 

“  ‘Dearest’ !”  she  repeated  chok¬ 
ingly.  “Oh,  Dick,”  her  voice  was 
barely  more  than  a  whisper,  “they 
told  me — you  had  been  killed.  It’s 
all  been  too  dreadful!”  But  as  he 
was  unable  to  answer,  she  continued, 


“You’ll — you’ll  forgive  me  for  what  I 
have  innocently  done?” 

“I  am  the  same  as  dead,”  he  re¬ 
plied  bitterly;  “but  what  have  you 
done  ?” 

“Why — oh,  don’t  make  me  say  it,” 
she  sobbed. 

Almost  instantly,  he  demanded: 
“Who  is  Albert?”  But  as  she  did  not 
answer,  the  truth  dawned  upon  him. 
“My  God,  Ann !”  he  exclaimed. 

“But  why,  Dick,  why  didn’t  you  let 
me  know  you  were  alive?” 

“Because — ”  he  started  to  explain, 
but  his  voice  failed  him.  “I  can’t  tell 
you.  I  can’t!” 

“How  thoughtless  you  were,  Dick!” 

“Thoughtless!”  he  repeated  in  a 
hurt  voice.  “If  you  but  knew  the  bat¬ 
tle  I  had  to  fight  to  reach  a  decision  as 
to  what  I  had  best  do,  you  wouldn’t 
accuse  me  of  being  thoughtless.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  mean  to  accuse  you,” 
she  said  softly,  coming  over  to  him. 
“We’re  together  now  and  nothing  else 
matters.”  They  were  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  during  which  he  grip¬ 
ped  her  arms  passionately.  “Dick,” 
her  voice  quivered,  “take  me  in  your 
arms ;  I  want  to  be  near  you !” 

“Oh,  that  I  might!”  he  choked. 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean?”  she 
asked,  bewildered.  Then  quickly,  she 
questioned:  “Dearest,  why  are  you 
here?  You  came  to  me,  didn’t  you? 
Tell  me  that,  Dick!  Tell  me!” 

“I  didn’t  know  you  were  even  in 
the  Islands,"  he  forced  himself  to  say 
the  truth.  “I  love  you  too  much  to 
have  come  here  with  the  purpose  of 
seeing  you;  and  I  love  you  too  much 
even  to — ”  He  didn’t  finish  the  sen¬ 
tence;  he  couldn’t!  He  held  her  off 
at  arms’  length,  bathing  her  face  in  a 
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streamlet  of  moonlight.  Her  eyes 
were  dilated  and  she  was  trembling. 

“Kiss  me,  love,  kiss  me,”  she  mur¬ 
mured.  Then  she  struggled  to  get 
close  to  his  body.  She  felt  the  clutch 
on  her  arms  tighten  and  she  longed 
for  him  to  crush  her  against  him. 

“Ann,  this  isn’t  fair  to  either.” 

"Dick!  Dick!”  she  spoke  delir¬ 
iously.  “We’re  together,  dear,  to¬ 
gether!”  Her  old  love  for  the  first 
man  she  had  given  herself  to  was 
breaking  forth  into  flame. 

“This  must  stop,”  he  muttered 
grimly.  “Ann,  I’m  going!” 

“Going!”  she  echoed  in  surprise. 
“No!” 

“Yes;  because  you  must  never 
know,”  he  shuddered,  and  added, 
about  it.” 

“You  shan’t  go!”  she  exclaimed; 
whereupon  she  hurled  herself  at  him. 
He  seized  her  fiercely  and  tried  to 
wrench  her  from  him.  But  the  di¬ 
vine  fire  burning  in  her,  doubled  her 
strength,  and  she  clung  to  him  like  a 
half-mad  creature.  “Albert!”  she 
cried,  “Albert!” 

“Ann !  Ann !  for  your  own  good, 
let  me  go!”  pleaded  Berry. 

“Dick,  stop!  I  don’t  understand,” 
she  sobbed  in  a  loud  voice.  “Albert, 
help  me!”  she  screamed. 

A  deafening  noise  roared  through 
the  room. 

Ann  suddenly  felt  Dick’s  strength 
dwindle.  He  tottered  from  her  and 
crumpled  to  the  floor. 

“Ann,”  whispered  the  wounded 
man,  “don’t — don’t  ever  see  it.” 

But  his  last  wish  was  not  to  be 
granted,  for  Driscol,  after  firing,  had 
lit  the  lamp  and  held  it  over  the  dead 
man. 


With  a  cry,  Ann  cowered  back,  cov¬ 
ering  her  eyes.  The  rays  of  light  on 
Richard  Berry’s  face  had  shown  her  a 
huge  festering  spot  on  one  cheek,  and 
part  of  his  nose  rotted  away! 

"A  leper!”  gasped  Driscol. 

It  was  evening,  four  months  later ; 
Captain  Albert  Driscol  sat  alone  on 
the  veranda  of  his  house,  wistfully 
watching  the  sun  set  behind  two  tiny, 
far-away  islands. 

“Senor  Capitan,”  said  his  Filipino 
muchacho,  coming  out  on  the  porch, 
“the  mail  from  the  steamer,  here  it 
is.” 

“Gracias,  Feliciano,”  muttered  Dris¬ 
col  absently,  as  he  took  the  mail.  His 
attitude  immediately  changed  to  one 
of  eagerness,  as  he  recognized  Ann’s 
familiar  writing. 

El  Rancho,  Solito,  Cal. 

Dear  Albert: 

I  wrote  you  last  from  Honolulu. 
I  am  sorry  I  was  unable  to  send  you 
a  letter  from  San  Francisco;  but  the  sight 
of  that  dear  city  recalled  memories  which 
were  most  distressing. 

I  am  here  on  brother’s  ranch.  How 
calm  and  peaceful  it  all  is;  no  bugle  calls, 
no  dreadful  news  about  restless  natives ; 
only  sheep  and  cows  grazing  in  the  pas¬ 
tures,  and  the  distant,  ever-beckoning 
mountains. 

Albert,  I  know  it  all  now  about  poor 
Dick.  I  read  an  article  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  gossip,  which  said  that  when  he 
discovered  he  had  leprosy  (must  have  got 
it  in  1900  in  China,  for,  as  perhaps  you 
know,  it  takes  a  number  of  years  to  break 
out)  he  fled  to  the  mountains  to  live  his 
own  life  in  freedom,  and  not  in  some  leper 
prison.  It  is  said  that  he  made  it  appear 
as  if  he  had  been  killed  in  a  fight  with  the 
Moros,  so  that  I  might  have  my  sorrow 
and  get  over  it.  _  The  veracity  of  all  this, 
the  Gossip  says,  is  based  upon  the  confes¬ 
sion  of  a  captive  ladrone.  The  rest,  Albert, 
about  Dick’s  taking  to  vino,  going  to  pieces 
to  the  extent  of  joining  a  band  of  lad- 
rones,  in  order  to  support  himself,  I  refuse 
to  believe. 

Write  me  soon,  Albert  What  a  dread¬ 
ful,  unknown  hypocrisy  our  marriage  was! 


The  Devil’s  Fish 

BY  FREDERICH  SIMPICH 

From  the  beginning  of  time,  all  men  have  exacted  the  great  penalty  for  the 
social  outcast  who  violates  the  sanctity  of  the  home.  This  is  a  story  of  the 
horrible  penalty  a  white  man  pays  to  an  Indian  tribe  for  the  unpardonable 
offense. 


UT  Meyer,”  Lutz 
complained,  ‘‘I  tell 
you  this  is  some¬ 
thing  new  —  start¬ 
ling — and  I  want  it. 
As  the  official  nat¬ 
uralist  with  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  I  protest  against  discarding 
this  unique  specimen  just  because  a 
fool  Indian  fears  it  may  ‘hoodoo’ 
him !” 

And  he  shook  the  odd,  wriggling 
fish-like  thing  from  its  net  into  a 
camp  pail  and  poured  water  on  it  to 
keep  it  alive. 

During  which  the  old  Chief  Wubi, 
plainly  a  much  frightened  Indian, 
continued  his  excited  protests.  For 
the  thing  Lutz  had  caught  was  not  a 
fish  at  all,  Wubi  declared,  but  an 
Avenging  Devil  in  fish’s  form  and 
known  to  the  Indians  of  the  Isthmus 
as  the  “Keechi-Ro.”  For  ages,  he 
said,  these  sinister  creatures  had  lived 
in  their  forbidden  haunt — the  deep 
green  pool  beside  the  river  Mombra- 
bo. 

In  vain  did  Meyer,  the  head  of  our 
party,  seek  to  pacify  the  old  Chief. 
Nothing  short  of  the  immediate  liber¬ 
ation  of  the  Devil’s  Fish  would  sat¬ 
isfy  the  frightened  Indian.  By  the 
creed  of  his  tribe,  he  warned  us,  any 
man  is  doomed  who  harms  the  Kee¬ 
chi-Ro  ;  should  he  consent  to  our 
keeping  the  Devil’s  agent  as  a  pris¬ 


oner,  some  grave  disaster  must  surely 
befall  his  tribe.  He  was  astonished 
that  Lutz,  a  learned  white  man, 
should  thus  dare  defy  the  Evil  Spirit. 

“I  think  you’d  better  turn  the  fish 
loose,  Lutz,.”  admonished  Meyer. 

But  Lutz  was  new  to  the  Isthmus, 
with  its  swamps  and  superstitions. 
From  books  he  knew  much  of  the 
tropics,  and  back  at  the  Varsity  he 
had  taken  many  prizes  with  his  clever 
papers  on  wild  animals.  But  he 
lacked  experience  with  wild  men ! 
Wherefore  he  argued  with  wise  old 
Meyer,  who  had  studied  savage  peo¬ 
ples  from  the  Congo  to  the  Caribbean, 
insisting  that  the  creature  he  had 
caught  was  but  an  odd  young  fish, 
and  that  the  Chief’s  dire  prediction 
was  all  rot. 

“Of  course  Wubi’s  talk  is  rot,” 
assented  Meyer  quietly,  patiently. 
“But  our  expedition  was  sent  here 
from  Washington  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  these  Indians  and  to 
secure  certain  information  from 
them;  and  if  they  dread  this  Keechi- 
Ro,  and  object  to  having  us  bring  it 
near  the  village,  the  wise  course  for 
us  is  to  put  it  back  in  the  pool. 

“Besides,”  he  went  on,  after  a  mo¬ 
ment,  “that’s  not  an  unknown  fish, 
Lutz.  Your  bureau  at  Washington 
knows  of  this  hybrid,  half  sturgeon, 
half  shark.  And  I’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  else  you  don’t  know,  even  if 
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you  are  the  official  naturalist:  that 
creature  grows  to  prodigious  size  and 
is  found  nowhere  on  earth  except  in 
that  green  pool  where  you  caught 
your  specimen.  It  is  one  of  those 
occasional  stray  creatures,  remnants 
of  prehistoric  days,  perhaps,  stuck  off 
in  the  nooks  of  the  world,  like  the 
reputed  hairy  elephant  of  Alaska, 
which  it  would  be  risky  to  say  too 
much  about.  You  might  be  discred¬ 
ited  1” 

It  was  a  hideous  creature,  this  thing 
that  Lutz  had  caught  in  his  net — an 
unspeakably  ugly  object,  with  a 
clumsy  head,  tooth-lined  jaws,  lidless 
eyes  and  a  tapering,  placoid-covered 
body.  And,  fish  or  devil,  it  was  only 
natural  that  old  Chief  Wubi,  an  un¬ 
tutored  Indian  of  the  Isthmian  jun¬ 
gles,  should  fear  it,  even  if  it  was 
“only  a  little  young  one,”  as  Lutz 
insisted. 

“Well,  Meyer,  you’re  the  head  of 
the  expedition,”  growled  Lutz,  at  last, 
“and  since  you’re  so  squeamish  about 
the  feelings  of  your  savage  friend.  I’ll 
throw  the  fish  back  in  the  water.”  And 
he  picked  up  the  pail,  wherein  the 
odd  creature  still  floundered,  and 
walked  out  of  our  camp  and  down 
the  river  bank  to  the  green  pool — a 
deep  basin  hollowed  from  the  low 
stone  cliffs  beside  the  Mombra-bo. 

Wubi’s  fears  subsided  quickly, 
when  he  saw  that  the  dreaded  Keechi- 
Ro  was  really  to  be  liberated.  Find¬ 
ing  the  old  man  willing  to  talk  now 
of  tribal  superstitions  and  folk-lore, 
themes  of  peculiar  interest  to  Meyer 
in  his  ethnological  researches,  we 
listened  intently  to  his  strange  recital. 
Squatting  on  the  ground,  native  fash¬ 
ion,  Wubi  told  us  how  in  the  old  days 


of  the  Spanish  invasion,  his  tribe  had 
taken  all  prisoners  and  thrown  them 
into  the  green  pool,  where  a  giant 
Keechi-Ro  appeared  and  swallowed 
them  bodily. 

And  he  told  us,  too,  that  now,  when 
a  man  broke  faith  with  a  maid  of  his 
tribe,  the  girl  would  be  set  adrift  in 
a  canoe  to  make  her  way  down  stream 
to  the  trading  posts — an  outcast;  but 
that  her  male  relatives  would  hunt 
down  the  man  who  had  wronged  her, 
and  bind  the  wretch,  and  take  him 
and  cast  him  into  the  green  pool  to 
be  eaten  by  its  evil  denizens.  This 
human  sacrifice,  he  said,  seemed  to 
appease  the  Evil  Spirit,  for  after 
such  a  ceremony  it  was  always  a  long, 
long,  time  before  another  maid  would 
be  cast  adrift.  He  had  seen  the  sin¬ 
gular  executions  at  the  green  pool  on 
but  two  occasions  in  his  life  of  three 
score  wet  seasons.  And  it  had  been 
no  pleasant  spectacle!  With  graphic 
gestures  he  showed  us  how  the  vic¬ 
tims  went  down  the  monster’s  throat, 
headfirst,  kicking  their  feet  vigor¬ 
ously  till  the  fish’s  tooth-lined  jawrs 
shut  them  in. 

Evening  fell  as  we  sat  talking  with 
Wubi,  and  the  women  of  the  tribe  be¬ 
gan  to  come  in  from  their  work  in  the 
fields.  Our  camp  was  pitched  on  the 
bank  of  the  Mombra-bo,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  below  the  Indian  village  of 
Eupac.  Opposite  us,  low,  steep  cliffs 
faced  the  river,  and  in  the  fields  back 
of  these  cliffs,' the  Indians  grew  their 
yams  and  yucca.  In  our  weeks  among 
the  tribe,  we  had  observed  that  drones 
were  unknown — that  even  the  Chief’s 
family  worked  in  the  fields.  And  as 
old  Wubi  finished  his  recital,  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five 
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daughters,  appeared  on  the  crest  of 
the  cliffs  across  the  stream  from  us. 

Stacking  their  crude  hoes,  the  day’s 
work  done,  they  climbed  gracefully 
down  the  steep  bank  to  a  jutting 
rock,  at  a  point  some  thirty  feet 
above  the  river.  Save  for  their 
short  grass  girdles,  all  were  naked. 

Poising  a  moment,  the  mother,  a 
vigorous  woman  of  perhaps  thirty- 
five,  raised  her  shapely  arms  above  her 
head  and  dived,  swift  and  straight  as 
a  kingfisher,  headfirst,  in  the  Mom- 
bra-bo.  In  an  instant  she  reappeared, 
shaking  the  water  from  her  round 
head,  and  swam  towards  us  with 
strong,  easy  strokes. 

Then,  one  after  another,  the  daugh¬ 
ters,  ranging  from  ten  to  sixteen  years 
of  age,  supple,  bronzed  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  followed  their  mother  into  the 
stream,  diving  from  the  rock  and 
swimming  towards  us. 

It  was  a  splendid  scene,  primitive, 
startling,  as  it  must  have  been  in  the 
beginning.  Dignified,  natural,  wholly 
unmindful  of  our  gaze,  the  wild 
mother  and  her  girls  crawled  from 
the  stream  onto  the  mossy  bank  be¬ 
fore  our  camp,  shaking  the  water 
from  their  glistening  brown  bodies 
and  long,  thick  black  hair. 

“Ichil”  called  Chief  Wubi,  and  the 
tallest  of  the  five  girls,  a  perfect  spec¬ 
imen  of  the  Chocosee  Indian,  sprang 
lightly  up  the  bank  and  stood  respect¬ 
fully  before  her  father.  As  the  old 
Chief  was  making  some  inquiry  as 
to  their  work  in  the  yam  patches. 
Lutz  came  suddenly  around  our  tent, 
returning  from  his  errand  to  the 
green  pool. 

To  our  amazement,  Ichi  and  Lutz 
exchanged  some  friendly  words  of 


greeting,  the  Indian  girl  smiling  on 
our  big,  handsome  companion  with  ill- 
concealed  admiration.  Now,  by  an 
unwritten  law,  it  was  understood 
among  us  that,  no  matter  in  what  re¬ 
gions  our  expedition  might  find  itself, 
or  no  matter  how  hospitable  the  na¬ 
tives,  we  were  to  hold  ourselves  ab¬ 
solutely  aloof  from  the  home  life  of 
the  wild  people — to  get  our  needed 
information  from  the  men  and  to  ig¬ 
nore  all  others. 

All  of  us,  including  Lutz,  had 
worked  for  weeks  to  gain  a  necessary 
knowledge  of  the  Chocosee  dialect, 
but  till  this  moment,  we  had  not  sus¬ 
pected  that  Lutz  had  been  practising 
conversation  with  the  Chief’s  daugh¬ 
ter. 

“I  don’t  think  much  of  their  super¬ 
stitions,”  growled  Lutz,  his  mind  still 
on  the  coveted  rare  fish,  “but  there 
certainly  is  class  to  their  women 
folks !”  and  he  beamed  admiringly  on 
Ichi. 

Though  Wubi  knew  no  English,  he 
saw  the  look  of  admiration  that  Lutz 
had  bestowed  on  Ichi. 

“Is  she  not  beautiful?”  asked  the 
old  man,  proudly.  "My  enemies  call 
me  ‘Chief-with-no-sons’ ;  but  soon  my 
daughters  will  marry  and  I  shall  have 
sons  in  plenty.” 

Lutz  turned  abruptly,  whistling 
tunelessly,  and  entered  our  mess  tent. 

Bidding  Meyer  and  me  good  night, 
Chief  Wubi  followed  his  daughter  in¬ 
to  the  path  leading  up  to  the  village 
and  the  two  were  lost  to  our  view  in 
the  swiftly  darkening  night. 

We  had  planned  to  break  camp  next 
day.  Meyer  and  I,  with  our  boatmen 
and  packers,  were  to  drop  down 
stream  to  the  point  where  the  Mom- 
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bra-bo  flows  into  the  Itrata,  on  its 
way  to  the  Gulf  of  Darien.  We  had 
research  work  to  do  in  that  region 
and  would  establish  our  next  camp  at 
the  junction  of  the  two  streams. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Lutz  should 
remain  at  Eupac,  completing  some 
photography  and  mounting  his  speci¬ 
mens.  This  task  would  occupy  him 
lor  ten  days,  he  had  told  us.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he,  too,  was  to  come 
down  stream  and  join  us  at  the  new 
camp. 

When  Wubi  and  his  daughter  had 
left  us,  Meyer  sat  silent  and  we  en¬ 
tered  the  mess  tent.  I  could  tell  by 
Meyer’s  troubled  face  that  he  was 
worried.  He  spoke  scarcely  a  word 
during  the  meal,  but  Lutz  chattered 
incessantly  of  his  plans  for  the  com¬ 
ing  week.  Suddenly  it  came  to  me 
that  Meyer  was  unwilling  to  leave 
Lutz  alone  among  the  Indians.  In 
some  vague  way,  he  seemed  to  feel 
that  danger  threatened. 

While  I  was  busy  packing  late  that 
night,  I  heard  Meyer  outside  the  tent, 
talking  earnestly  to  Lutz,  in  a  low, 
kindly  voice.  The  latter  was  plainly 
vexed  at  something  Meyer  had  said. 
“I  hope  you  don’t  think  I’m  fool 
enough  to  make  that  mistake!”  he 
spluttered. 

“It’s  for  your  own  good,  Lutz,” 
Meyer  answered.  “I’ve  worked 
among  wild  tribes  for  thirty  years, 
now;  and  I  tell  you  a  white  man’s 
only  safe  bet,  in  any  savage  land,  is 
to  stick  close  to  his  duty,  as  prescribed 
by  the  Bureau.  You  must  make 
friends  of  the  men,  of  course,  but 
don’t  play  any  favorites  among  the 
opposite  sex;  they  must  be  ignored, 
absolutely.” 


At  sunrise,  we  embarked  in  our 
loaded  canoes  for  the  voyage  down 
stream.  The  natives  were  astir,  as 
usual,  long  before  sunrise,  but  practi¬ 
cally  the  whole  village  left  its  daily 
work  and  flocked  down  to  our  camp 
to  see  us  off.  Chief  Wubi  came,  rub¬ 
bing  his  nose  on  the  backs  of  our 
hands,  after  the  manner  of  salutation 
among  his  tribe,  and  wished  us  a  safe 
trip.  His  women  folk  came,  too, 
bringing  fruit  and  a  jar  of  native 
wine,  as  a  good-will  offering  from 
Chief  Wubi.  . 

As  we  floated  out  into  the  current. 
Lutz  waved  us  a  farewell  from  before 
his  tent.  Wubi  and  his  family  had 
taken  their  place  beside  the  lone 
white  man.  “The  Bureau  should  send 
only  old,  ugly  men  to  the  tropics,” 
grumbled  Meyer,  enigmatically,  as  we 
gathered  speed  with  the  stream. 

The  crowd  remained  on  the  bank, 
shouting  after  us,  till  we  reached  the 
big  bend  below  Eupac  and  were  lost 
to  their  sight.  Passing  the  green 
pool,  we  turned  into  the  jungle-lined 
stream  below  and  settled  down  to 
make  ourselves  comfortable  for  the 
long  trip. 

It  is  an  unmapped  region,  this 
northern  wilderness  of  Colombia.  Few 
geographers  know  that  in  the  rainy 
seasons  an  Indian  can  paddle  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  without  pdrter- 
age!  Swamps,  lagoons,  creeks,  are 
everywhere.  Her^  and  there  rise 
ridges  of  high  land,  with  scattered 
Indian  villages,  but  for  the  most  part 
swamps,  shaded  with  moss-hung 
trees,  trailing  vines,  and  rank,  tough 
grasses  and  reeds. 

It  was  through  such  dismal  regions 
that  we  made  our  way,  after  leaving 
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the  hill  country  about  Eupac.  Sleep¬ 
ing  in  our  canoes  by  night,  using  our 
head-nets  for  protection  against  the 
swarms  of  angry  mosquitoes,  and  pad¬ 
dling  and  floating  by  day,  we  came  at 
last  to  the  river  Itrata  and  made  camp. 
Here  was  a  better  country,  with  many 
Indians,  and  many  cultivated  fields. 

In  the  tropics,  where  man  works  or 
idles,  time  flies  swiftly,  for  one  day  is 
like  another.  Almost  before  we  real¬ 
ized  it,  ten  days  had  passed,  and  we 
began  to  talk  of  Lutz  and  his  coming. 
By  then  his  work  in  Eupac  should 
have  been  finished  and  in  four  days 
more  he  should  be  with  us. 

On  that  day,  therefore,  we  stayed  in 
camp,  waiting  to  meet  Lutz.  But  he 
did  not  come.  So  we  waited  another 
day,  and  still  another;  still  Lutz  did 
not  come. 

“We’d  better  go  upstream,’’  said 
Meyer,  thoughtfully.  So  we  packed 
a  long  canoe  that  same  night  and  took 
three  strong  boatmen,  our  rifles  and 
some  food,  and  started  at  dawn. 

“Lutz  must  be  ill,”  commented 
Meyer  at  the  end  of  our  first  day’s 
ride  upstream,  “and  we  should 
hurry.”  So  we  slept  and  got  an 
early  start. 

To  rest  the  men,  Meyer  and  I  took 
a  hand  at  the  paddles.  Paddling  thus, 
in  relays,  we  kept  the  canoe  going  rap¬ 
idly  ahead  throughout  the  night.  At 
sunrise,  a  breeze  sprang  up,  blowing 
stiffly  upstream,  so  we  rigged  a  rude 
sail  from  a  piece  of  canvas  off  one  of 
our  packs  and  increased  our  speed. 
We  had  made  such  good  time,  that  by 
evening  of  the  third  day  we  were  near¬ 
ing  Eupac,  but  still  there  had  been  no 
sign  of  Lutz. 

By  this  time,  Meyer  and  I  were  both 


alarmed.  We  had  made  a  grave  mis¬ 
take,  we  now  feared,  in  allowing  Lutz 
to  remain  alone  with  the  Indians. 

Suddenly,  from  around  the  bend — 
the  first  big  bend  below  the  green  pool 
— a  canoe  appeared,  with  someone  in 
it.  But  no  one  paddled  the  craft;  it 
swung  and  turned  with  the  current, 
around  and  around  slowly. 

Meyer  got  out  his  glasses  and  for 
a  full  moment  surveyed  the  approach¬ 
ing  boat  in  silence. 

“It’s  Ichi!”  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
strained  voice,  lowering  his  binocu¬ 
lars. 

And  it  was.  The  canoe  was  nearing 
us  now  and  we  could  see  the  girl, 
crouched  motionless  in  the  bottom  of 
the  boat,  her  stoic  face  set  and  expres¬ 
sionless,  heedless  of  us,  of  everything. 

We  steered  towards  her  boat  and 
Meyer  hailed  her.  But  there  was  no 
reply.  We  could  see  into  her  canoe 
now ;  it  held  clay  jars  of  native  wine, 
quantities  of  fruit  and  yams,  and  a 
straw  mat  to  sleep  on.  It  was  pro¬ 
visioned  for  a  long  voyage. 

As  our  canoe  bumped  the  derelict, 
Meyer  reached  out  and  grasped  the 
edge  of  the  swinging  craft.  “What 
is  it,  Ichi  ?”  he  asked,  in  the  Chocosee 
dialect. 

But  the  girl  made  no  answer.  Not 
once  did  she  so  much  as  even  glance 
in  our  direction. 

After  a  moment,  Meyer  gently 
pushed  off  the  runaway  canoe  and  it 
drifted  back  again  with  the  current — 
bearing  its  silent,  stricken  passenger. 
There  were  tears  in  old  Meyer’s  eyes, 
as  he  looked  sadly  at  the  retreating 
figure  of  the  unhappy  girl. 

“This  is  bad  business,  I’m  afraid,” 
he  muttered. 
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Without  further  words,  we  reached 
with  one  accord  for  our  rifles,  and 
quickly  threw  cartridges  into  their 
chambers.  And  up  to  the  Mombra-bo 
we  raced,  the  men  bending  their  backs 
and  fairly  lifting  the  narrow  canoe 
along. 

We  were  almost  abreast  of  the 
green  pool  when  Meyer’s  keen  eye 
caught  a  movement  in  the  edge  of  the 
jungle  and  he  gave  a  quick  order  to 
the  men  to  run  the  boat  ashore. 

Wubi,  with  a  number  of  Chocosees, 
all  carrying  long  blow  guns  and  darts, 
emerged  suddenly  from  the  jungle 
above  us  and  hurried  away  from  the 
region  of  the  pool. 

We  took  cover  quickly,  prepared  to 
stand  off  any  attack. 

But  the  Indians  showed  no  sign  of 
hostility;  on  the  contrary,  they  has¬ 
tened  away  from  us,  running  up  the 
river  bank  towards  their  village. 

Suddenly  Meyer,  who  was  slightly 


in  advance  of  me  and  near  the  edge  of 
the  green  pool,  beckoned  to  me  ex¬ 
citedly.  I  ran  up,  gripping  my  rifle, 
trembling  with  some  vague,  name¬ 
less  fear.  The  reeds  and  moss  about 
the  stagnant  pool  were  trampled  and 
crushed,  showing  unmistakable  signs 
of  some  recent,  violent  struggle.  The 
green  waters  of  the  deep  hole  were 
strangely  agitated,  as  if  some  large 
body  had  lately  stirred  them. 

"My  God!”  cried  Meyer,  his  voice 
breaking,  ‘‘look!  look  over  there!” 
And  he  pointed  with  shaking  finger, 
and  across  the  green  pool,  beneath 
overhanging  vines,  appeared  slowly 
the  dorsal  fin  and  prodigious  head, 
and  the  gray,  lidless  eyes  of  a  monster 
— a  giant  Keechi-Ro! 

Slowly  the  great  bulk  emerged  from 
the  green-scummed  pool,  rolling  slug¬ 
gishly,  like  a  water-soaked  log.  And 
there,  between  its  huge  jaws,  we  saw 
a  man’s  foot — with  a  shoe  on  it! 


The  Cub 

BY  GORDON  JOHNSTONE 


A  cub  reporter  covering  a  murder  story  discovers  a  clue  that  looks  like  an 
exclusive  story,  but  his  man  wouldn't  stay  dead. 


■  HE  unusual  excite¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of 
the  lethargic  clerks 
made  the  Cub  sit 
up  and  take  inter¬ 
est.  When  he  saw 
Brady,  the  house- 
detective,  heading  for  the  broad 
stairs  like  an  A.  A.  U.  sprinter,  he 
was  sure  of  a  “story.”  The  next 
instant,  with  the  scent  of  game  in  his 
nostrils,  the  Cub  was  on  his  feet  and 
trailing  the  officer.  Up  three  flights 
they  raced,  ignoring  the  elevator. 
When  they  arrived  at  their  destina¬ 
tion,  a  group  of  chambermaids  were 
huddled  together  in  the  hall,  staring 
at  the  closed  door.  Brady  knocked 
on  the  panel.  No  answer.  He  rapped 
again.  Still  no  response.  Then 
he  tried  the  knob.  The  door  was 
locked.  He  turned  to  the  group. 

“The  pass-key,”  he  said  laconically. 

A  white-faced  maid  stepped  out 
hesitantly  and  lost  some  time  in  re¬ 
moving  the  chain  to  which  the  keys 
were  attached,  from  her  waist.  Al¬ 
ready  people  were  scurrying  in  the 
halls,  but  most  of  the  guests  were  at 
dinner  below.  Brady  turned  the  key 
in  the  lock.  Then  he  opened  the 
door — barely  an  inch.  Again  he 
waited  and  listened,  for  the  space  of 
a  dozen  heart-beats,  while  the  group 
shrank  back  into  the  shadows  of  the 
hall.  A  little  woman — with  a  ner- 
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vous,  timid  manner — stopped  to  speak 
with  the  trembling  maids.  What  she 
heard  sent  her  screaming  hysterically 
down  the  carpeted  passageway.  Brady 
turned  to  the  group. 

“You  fools!”  he  growled  fiercely. 
“Silence  her !” 

A  white-aproned  maid  hurried  af¬ 
ter  the  guest.  And  then  the  door 
opened  and  closed  behind  the  house- 
detective  and  the  Cub. 

Brady  bent  over  the  Thing  on  the 
floor.  There  was  no  movement — no 
stir.  He  looked  at  the  dresser  and 
then  at  the  Cub. 

"The  mirror,”  he  commanded 
briefly. 

The  Cub  passed  him  the  polished 
disk.  Brady  held  it  over  the  Thing’s 
mouth  for  a  full  half  minute.  Then 
he  raised  it  at  arm’s  length  so  that  the 
glare  of  the  incandescent  wall-light 
was  reflected  on  its  surface.  It  was 
as  clear  as  a  brilliant  pool.  Brady 
passed  the  glass  to  the  Cub,  who  re¬ 
turned  it  to  the  dresser.  Rising,  he 
removed  the  receiver  of  the  tele¬ 
phone.  In  the  still  room,  the  Cub 
could  hear  the  voice  at  the  other 
end,  answering. 

"Mr.  Daniels,”  said  the  detective 
quietly,  as  though  speaking  to  some 
one  at  his  elbow,  “this  is  Brady. 
’Phone  Police  Headquarters — and 
the  coroner.” 

Hanging  up  the  receiver,  he 
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crossed  to  a  chair,  picked  up  a  bath- 
towel  that  hung  over  its  back  and 
dropped  it  gently  over  the  blue- 
white  face.  Returning,  he  sat  down, 
with  that  stoic  quietness  of  big  men 
that  is  almost  a  tenderness,  and 
rubbed  the  index  finger  and  thumb  of 
his  right  hand  thoughtfully.  The  Cub 
looked  at  the  gruesome  Thing  on  the 
floor  and  shoved  both  hands  deep 
in  his  trousers  pockets.  He  was  a 
young  Cub  and  the  indifference  was 
entirely  assumed.  Just  behind  his 
belt-line,  there  was  a  feeling,  the  very 
antithesis  of  his  acquired  noncha¬ 
lance. 

“A  clear  case,  Brady,”  ventured 
the  Cub. 

The  detective  stared  straight  be¬ 
fore  him. 

“Crystal.” 

And  indeed  it  was,  if  appearances 
count  for  much.  The  Thing  lay  at 
full  length  on  the  soft  maroon  car¬ 
pet.  In  one  clenched,  distorted 
'hand,  was  a  gleaming  revolver.  The 
red  hole  in  his  white  dress-shirt  told 
its  own  story.  The  Cub  leaned 
against  the  dresser  and  crossed  his 
shins.  His  roving  eyes  included  the 
silent  detective. 

“I’d  like,  to  have  a  peek  at  his  stuff, 
Brady,”  he  smiled,  with  feigned  dis¬ 
interest. 

“Nothing  doing.” 

The  Cub  subsided.  It  was  wiser 
to  be  quiet  than  ordered  out.  Fate — 
that  grim  enemy  of  the  Cub — had 
played  into  his  hands  and  might  still 
shower  her  precious  favors  on  him. 
He  could  afford  to  wait.  When  that 
fabled  lady  smiled,  each  new  moment 
carried  its  own  riches — and  she 
seemed  to  be  upon  the  verge  of  smil¬ 


ing  now.  It  was  by  a  miracle  that 
he  found  himself  in  the  hotel  office 
when  the  shot,  like  the  muffled  burst¬ 
ing  of  a  tire,  sent  a  passing  bell-hop 
scrambling  to  the  desk. 

The  Cub  had  not  been  wallowing  in 
luck  lately.  “News”  seemed  to  be 
breaking  wrong  or  not  breaking  at 
all,  when  he  was  in  the  vicinity.  Of 
course  there  was  always  the  “street 
stuff.”  There  were  also  the  tragedies 
of  the  common  people,  but  the  com¬ 
moners  have  no — or  little — romance 
''according  to  Park  Row  standards. 
Their  deaths  were  everyday  affairs, 
vulgarly  crude  and  invariably  sordid. 
Even  those  abortive  denouements — 
the  work  of  gangsters — had,  for  the 
time  being,  shown  a  decided  falling 
off,  owing  to  a  young  mayor’s  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  Sullivan  law. 
Truly,  such  law-makers  and  young 
mayors  were  not  in  league  with,  or 
even  hailing  distance  of,  the  lurid 
press.  The  Cub  glanced  at  the  heavy' 
figure  in  the  chair. 

“Love  affair,  I  guess,”  he  ventured. 

The  answer  that  came  back  had  a 
veiled  sting. 

“Don’t  know,”  returned  Brady. 
“Ask  the  clerks.” 

Again  the  Cub  pulled  in  his 
“feelers.”  Nor  was  he  accepting 
hints.  Here  was  the  inspiration  of 
his  “story”  and  he  knew  it — not  in 
the  office.  He  would  like — however 
much  he  might  have  trembled  doing 
it — to  examine  the  Thing’s  pockets. 
There  was  copy  in  them — rietters, 
papers,  cards,  and  perhaps — perhaps 
the  motive!  His  fingers,  cold  and 
clammy  as  they  were,  fairly  itched  to 
be  about  their  horrible  business.  But 
there  was  Brady — Brady,  the  sphinx. 
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The  Cub  glanced  out  of  the  corner 
of  his  eye  at  the  little  writing  table 
in  the  corner  near  the  window.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  some  scattered  stationery — 
without  mark  or  stain  of  ink — there 
was  nothing  but  the  black  well  and 
some  pens.  In  his  first  rational  mo¬ 
ment  in  the  room,  he  had  noticed  that 
it  was  devoid  of  those  almost  es¬ 
sential  articles — photographs.  Over 
a  chair  was  a  gray  bathrobe,  and  a 
leather  grip,  partly  open,  was  beside 
the  chair  upon  which  Brady  was 
sitting.  A  soiled  collar,  of  the  rolled 
variety,  from  which  the  tie  had  not 
been  removed,  lay  on  the  dresser. 
On  the  top  of  a  military  hairbrush, 
a  cigarette  had  burned  itself  out, 
leaving  its  form  in  a  trail  of  gray  ash. 
In  the  half-open  wardrobe  hung  a 
dark  gray  business  suit  under  which 
a  pair  of  rubbers  lay,  as  though  they 
had  been  thrown  hastily  in.  Every 
lamp  in  the  room  and  in  the  white 
tiled  bathroom  beyond  was  burning 
brightly,  bringing  the  ghastly  Thing 
out  in  bold  relief,  and  magnifying 
every  detail  of  the  long  black  figure. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  looseness 
of  reaction,  of  peace,  or  that  repose 
that  stamps  itself  with  vivid  clearness 
upon  our  memory,  in  the  passing  of  a 
loved  one.  Here  all  was  battle — con¬ 
flict  upon  conflict — as  though  every 
vein  and  sinew  had  waged  terrible 
war  and  had  not  ceased  even  in  the 
moment  of  tremendous  defeat.  The 
sword  of  death  had  only  stunned  that 
cold  body  into  its  last  final,  rigid  re¬ 
sistance,  from  which  it  would  pass 
into  its  ultimate  dissolution,  uncon¬ 
quered  and  unforgiving. 

The  Cub  removed  one  hand  from 
his  pocket  and  shoved  his  soft  hat 


back  on  his  blond  head.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  down  stairs  to  the 
telephone,  but  more  anxious  to  await 
the  coming  of  the  coroner.  Then  a 
positive  identity  would  be  established 
— and  the  rest  was  easy.  As  for 
motive,  plot,  and  glaring  head-lines 
for  his  “scoop,”  he  already  had  that 
pushed  away  into  one  corner  of  his 
narrow  head.  “Give  a  Cub  a  lead 
and  he’ll  make  a  best-seller,”  was  a 
comment  that  might  apply  to  him, 
in  all  truth.  He  was  not  lacking  in 
imagination — that  jewel  of  the  news- 
hound.  However  much  he  chafed, 
the  Cub  knew  that  he  would  not  have 
long  to  wait.  Bimburg,  the  coroner 
of  the  district,  was  known  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  “live-wire.”  Indeed,  many 
uncanny  jokes  had  been  passed  in 
Police  Headquarters  Over  his  swift 
activity.  We  will  omit  them,  not 
relishing  the  humor  that  has  a  morgue 
for  its  stage-setting.  Bimburg  was 
a  little  man  with  a  black,  toothbrush 
mustache  and  a  bald  head.  Business 
was  written  in  his  every  action  and 
he  was  abrupt  even  to  brusqueness. 
But  he  was  a  good  coroner — in  these 
days  of  political  parasites — and  could 
avoid  blushing  when  he  signed  the 
city’s  checks. 

Brady’s  sharp  ears  caught  the 
sound  of  rustling  feet  on  the  soft  car¬ 
pet  of  the  hall.  When  he  opened  the 
door,  Bimburg  walked  in  followed  by 
an  assistant,  a  uniformed  policeman, 
and  the  proprietor.  All  of  them 
looked,  not  without  suspicion,  at  the 
Cub.  Then  Bimburg  turned  to  the 
detective. 

“Anything  disturbed?”  he  asked. 

“Nothing,”  answered  Brady,  “but 
the  towel.” 
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Bimburg  looked  thoughtfuly  at  the 
Thing  on  the  floor.  His  assistant 
posted  himself  at  the  head  and 
watched  his  chief.  The  Cub  crossed 
to  the  high  dresser  and  leaned  against 
it.  Brady,  the  policeman,  and  the 
proprietor,  backed  up  against  the 
door.  Bimburg  looked  at  his  assis¬ 
tant. 

“Uncover  it,”  he  ordered  briefly. 

The  towel  was  lifted  and  thrown 
into  a  comer  of  the  room.  Bimburg 
stood  over  the  shrunken,  gaping  face. 
The  staring  eyes  of  the  Thing  gazed 
up  into  his  own  with  the  horror  of  the 
unknown  in  them.  It  was  a  young 
face,  smooth  shaven,  and  if  the  hang¬ 
ing  jaw  had  been  closed,  might  be 
rated  handsome.  The  Cub,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  pose  as  a  hardened 
reporter,  felt  a  nausea  sweeping  over 
him.  The  proprietor  turned  to  Brady 
and  the  policeman.  He  had  no  relish 
for  such  sights.  For  the  next  ten 
minutes,  Bimburg  was  busy  with  the 
Thing,  and  by  that  time,  the  revolver 
had  been  turned  over  to  the  police¬ 
man.  The  pockets  of  the  still  figure 
disclosed  nothing.  The  Cub  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes  and  rubbed 
his  hot  white  forehead.  Bimburg 
stooped,  picked  up  the  grip  and 
turned  the  contents  out  on  the  white 
bed.  Then  he  groped  through  neck¬ 
ties,  pajamas,  collars,  shirts,  and  sun¬ 
dry  other  articles  and  shook  his  head. 
The  assistant  brought  him  the  clothes 
from  the  wardrobe.  Even  the  maker’s 
tags  had  been  removed.  There  was 
nothing — nothing  by  which  the  Thing 
could  be  identified.  The  Cub,  who  by 
this  time  was  as  nearly  fainting  as  a 
man  may  get  without  actually  drop¬ 
ping  in  his  tracks,  rested  his  elbow  on 


the  top  of  the  high  dresser,  with  his 
hand  on  his  feverish  forehead.  Bim¬ 
burg  turned  to  his  assistant. 

“Have  you  tried  the  bathroom  ?”  he 
asked. 

The  man  had  not  and  immediately 
disappeared.  Bimburg  joined  the 
group  at  the  door.  The  Cub  started. 
Something  soft  and  yielding  moved 
under  the  linen  cover  on  which  his 
elbow  rested.  With  secretive  care  he 
worked  it  out  until  the  edge  of  a  pale- 
gray  envelope  appeared.  With  slow, 
nervous  fingers — covering  his  action 
as  best  he  could  by  appearing  to  blow 
his  nose  softly — he  lifted  it  from  the 
dresser  and  eased  it  into  his  pocket. 
Scarcely  had  he  accomplished  this 
when  the  assistant  returned  from  the 
bathroom  and  nodded  negatively  at 
his  chief.  The  greater  interest  surg¬ 
ing  into  the  Cub’s  mind  drove  the 
nausea  before  it.  Now  he  was  in  a 
perfect  delirium  to  get  away — to  get 
a  moment  in  which  to  examine  that 
letter  for  he  knew  it  contained  the 
solution  of  the  mystery.  Bimburg 
rubbed  his  hands  and  looked  at  the 
proprietor. 

“There’s  nothing  we  can  do  here,” 
he  said.  “Let’s  go  below.” 

The  Cub  could  have  wept  for  joy. 
It  meant  escape — telephone — the  City 
Editor — and  Fame.  Like  a  fretful 
horse  impatient  to  be  in  action,  he 
gave  them  a  little  start,  not  wishing 
to  betray  his  haste.  Brady,  who  was 
left  behind,  smiled  as  the  Cub  left. 

“Got  a  story?”  he  asked  tartly. 

The  Cub  looked  at  him  with  glow¬ 
ing  eyes.  There  was  a  note  of  sup¬ 
pressed  triumph  in  his  voice. 

"A  thriller,”  he  gasped.  "A  twen¬ 
tieth  Century  thriller  I” 
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He  did  not  see  Brady’s  satirical 
smile,  for  he  was  well  down  the  hall, 
tlie  tails  of  his  raincoat  flying.  When 
he  reached  the  office,  there  was  an¬ 
other  pleasurable  shock  awaiting  him. 
Not  a  rival,  not  a  reporter,  was  in 
sight.  It  was  an  open  field  with  no 
barriers.  The  Cub  stooped  over  the 
register,  pad  in  hand,  and  jotted  down 
the  name  pointed  out  by  the  clerk.  He 
also  made  a  note  of  the  city  scrawled 
beside  the  signature.  The  next  mo¬ 
ment,  he  was  bent  double  over  the 
gray  envelope  in  a  comer  of  the 
writing  room.  He  scanned  both 
names — for  they  were  not  one — in 
amazement.  The  two  poles  could  not 
be  more  widely  apart.  Against  both 
was  the  word  “Chicago.”  The  letter 
had  been  sent  to  a  hotel  there  and 
the  man  had  registered  from  the  west¬ 
ern  metropolis.  The  gray  envelope 
was  the  true — the  signature,  the  false. 
Concealment!  But  why?  The  Cub 
drew  out  the  letter  and  without 
scruples,  read  it.  When  he  had  fin¬ 
ished,  he  went  back  to  the  beginning. 
At  the  second  reading,  he  got  his  in¬ 
spiration — and  the  motive. 

“I  never  want  to  see  you  again!” 
It  was  embedded  in  the  middle  of  the 
letter.  It  was  a  feminine  missive,  in 
a  girl’s  hand — a  girl’s,  yet  with  oc¬ 
casional  sentences  that  revealed  the 
budding  woman.  Evidently,  there 
had  been  the  usual  misunderstanding 
—  a  poor  thing  surely  upon  which  to 
hang  so  grim  a  tragedy.  But  his¬ 
tory  was  full  of  such  errors — the  great 
catastrophes  of  the  little  things. 
There  was  no  surname  at  the  bottom, 
only  the  signature  of  “Judith.” 
Again  the  Cub  glanced  at  the  begin¬ 
ning.  There  was  an  address  en¬ 


graved  across  the  top  of  the  page  in 
pale  red  letters.  For  a  moment  he 
sat  in  thoughtful  study.  And  then  it 
flashed  on  him.  He  remembered  the 
street  as  being  in  Mount  Vernon,  a 
suburb.  Then  he  headed  for  the 
telephone  operator. 

“Mount  Vernon,’1  he  said,  “infor¬ 
mation.” 

In  another  minute  he  was  in  the 
booth.  He  repeated  the  address  and 
asked  for  the  name  of  the  party — 
and  also  the  connection.  The  girl  gave 
him  the  name  of  the  subscriber 
but  could  not  give  him  the  call. 
It  was  a  private  'phone  and  violating 
the  rules  of  the  office.  The  Cub 
thanked  her  and  poked  his  head  from 
the  booth.  Then  he  gave  the  opera¬ 
tor  the  number  of  his  paper. 

“The  City  Editor,”  he  said,  when 
the  voice  of  the  office  boy  came  in  on 
the  wire.  And  then  he  was  in  com¬ 
munication  with  his  chief.  For  ten 
minutes  he  poured  every  morbid  de¬ 
tail,  with  elaborate  trimmings,  into 
the  receiver.  He  read  the  letter,  in¬ 
cluding  every  comma  and  period,  and 
then  he  told  of  his  intentions.  He 
would  hop  on  a  car  and  interview  the 
girl. 

“I’ll  phone  you  from  there,”  he 
said,  just  before  he  hung  up.  “It’ll 
be  hot  stuff.” 

The  Cub  took  the  subway  train  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  city.  Then 
he  descended  and  caught  a  passing 
suburban  car.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  the  time  he  left  the  hotel,  he 
stood  before  a  handsome  frame 
house  in  the  quiet  residential  sec¬ 
tion. 

By  the  light  of  the  nearby  street 
lamp,  he  scanned  the  envelope  and 
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then  the  number  on  the  gate  post. 
Pushing  his  way  through,  he  climbed 
the  broad  steps  and  rang  the  bell. 
A  colored  maid  opened  the  door. 

“Is  Miss  Judith  Ware  in?”  he 
asked,  removing  his  hat. 

It  was  a  hazard,  but  that  was  the 
Cub’s  business,  not  to  grope  around 
in  interminable  questions.  If  the 
"Judith”  of  the  letter  was  a  guest, 
the  maid  might  betray  that  fact. 

“I’ll  see,”  she  answered.  “Won’t 
you  step  in?” 

The  Cub,  congratulating  himself, 
accepted  her  invitation  and  passed 
through  the  portieres  that  she  held 
open  for  him. 

“What  name,  please?”  she  ques¬ 
tioned. 

“Gilmore,”  he  returned;  “Mr.  Gil¬ 
more  of  the  New  York - .”  The 

Cub  named  his  paper. 

The  maid  left  him.  The  Cub 
stared  at  the  red  portieres.  He  was 
not  as  thoroughly  at  ease  as  he  would 
have  liked  to  be.  For  a  moment,  he 
half  regretted  his  temerity.  The  full 
realization  of  the  information  he  was 
about  to  deliver  rushed  in  on  him 
with  all  its  deep  meaning.  After  all, 
the  Cub  was  not  a  thorough  brute. 
Notwithstanding  his  jackal-like  trade, 
there  still  remained  some  vague  sense 
of  the  delicacy  of  his  intrusion. 
And  then  loomed  a  spectre  before  his 
eyes — a  spectre  that  took  the  form 
of  the  City  Editor ;  and  whatever 
scruples  he  had,  faded  into  a  back¬ 
ground  of  nothingness.  A  soft,  al¬ 
most  imperceptible  rustle  of  silk 
came  to  his  ears.  When  the  portieres 
parted,  the  Cub  instinctively  rose.  A 
dark-haired  girl  of  undeniable  charm 
stood  silhouetted  against  the  rich  red 


folds  of  the  hanging  curtains.  A 
white  silk  gown  enveloped  her  long, 
lithe  body,  and  a  rose  of  unearthly 
vividness  seemed  to  cling  to  the  per¬ 
fect  curve  of  her  waist. 

“You  wish  to  see  me?”  she  in¬ 
quired,  her  lips  parting  in  a  wistful 
smile. 

The  Cub  hesitated.  The  beauty  of 
the  vision  before  him  sent  his  wits 
wool-gathering.  And  then  again,  a 
spectre  loomed  up  before  his  enrap¬ 
tured  gaze,  but  this  time  it  was  the 
phantom  of  Self — Self,  that  craved, 
that  fattened  on  nothing  but  Fame. 
The  Cub’s  hand  went  to  his  pocket. 

“Miss  Ware,”  he  said,  “I’ll  state 
my  business  briefly.  I’m  a  reporter 
— and  I’ve  come  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions — if  you’ll  be  kind  enough 
to  answer  them?” 

The  girl  waved  him  back  into  his 
seat  and  crossed  to  the  piano  stool. 

“Now,”  she  smiled,  resting  one 
white  hand  on  the  keyboard. 

The  Cub  leaned  forward  earnestly. 

“Did  you  know  John  Barlow?”  he 
asked. 

The  girl  started  and  a  warm  flush 
swept  into  her  soft  cheeks. 

“Why  do  you  ask?” 

The  Cub  rose  and  laid  the  letter 
in  her  hands. 

The  girl  looked  at  the  gray  envel¬ 
ope  while  the  warm  blood  in  her  face 
mounted  to  her  pale  forehead.  With 
slow  questioning  gaze,  she  raised  her 
eyes  to  the  Cub.  Gradually,  and  with 
scarcely  an  effort,  she  rose  and  stood 
with  her  back  to  the  piano. 

The  Cub  hastened  to  answer  her  un¬ 
spoken  question. 

“Miss  Ware,”  he  said  briskly,  “that 
letter  was  found  in  the  room  of  a 
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hotel  in  New  York  tonight.  The  man 
who  received  it  shot  himself.” 

The  Cub  was  a  fool — most  Cubs 
are — and  forgot  where  he  was.  The 
girl’s  hand  with  the  clenched  paper 
went  swiftly  to  her  breast  and  a  cry, 
half-scream,  half-sob,  froze  on  her 
lips.  Her  face  was  whiter  than  her 
gown,  with  that  frightful  pallor  of 
a  bloodless  flesh.  A  film  was  over 
her  staring  eyes  and  she  swayed  and 
seemed  about  to  topple  to  the  floor. 
The  Cub  sprang  to  her  side.  Weakly 
— ever  so  weakly,  she  waved  him 
away. 

‘‘I’m  all  right,”  she  said  faintly, 
“all  right — thank  you.” 

Passing  heV  hand  across  her  eyes, 
the  girl  steadied  herself  by  clutching 
the  top  of  the  piano.  When  she 
spoke,  her  voice  was  hollow  and 
hopeless. 

“Then  he's — dead?” 

The  Cub  gazed  into  a  corner  of 
the  room. 

“Dead.” 

The  girl’s  sharp  intake  of  breath 
was  heard  in  the  silence.  A  bell 
tinkled  eerily  somewhere  in  a  distant 
room.  The  little  gold  clock  on  the 
mantle  opposite  seemed  to  have 
gathered  strength  for  its  monotonous 
echo.  A  light  silvery  laugh — the 
very  quintessence  of  heart-happiness 
— came  from  the  adjoining  house. 
It  was  followed  by  the  sweet  lilting 
strains  of  a  love-song,  to  a  piano  and 
cello  accompaniment.  A  door  opened 
at  the  back  and  the  soft  measured 
steps  of  the  maid  passed  the  portieres, 
and  then  the  turn  of  the  heavy  knob 
and  a  man’s  voice  in  inquiry.  Like  a 
sleep-walker  being  awakened,  the 
girl’s  eyes  gazed  vacantly  before  her 


and  her  whole  body  shivered  as 
though  a  draft  of  street  air  had 
reached  her. 

Again  the  maid’s  voice  and  the 
deep  resonant  answer  of  the  man. 
The  girl’s  body  stiffened  as  though  it 
had  come  in  contact  with  an  electric 
battery  and  a  smile  bordering  on  de¬ 
mentia  swept  over  her  face.  The 
next  minute  her  voice  rang  through 
the  room. 

“John !” 

The  Cub  jumped  nervously  for  the 
portieres  and  came  in  collision  with  a 
tall  dark  figure  in  evening  clothes. 
With  blanched  face,  he  staggered  back 
into  the  room,  trembling  from  head 
to  foot.  The  old  nausea  swept  over 
him.  It  was  the  Thing  come  back 
— back  from  the  nether- world.  The 
intruder  looked  at  the  girl. 

“Judith.” 

The  voice  was  rich  and  even  stri¬ 
dent  in  its  tone — anything  but  a 
ghostly  timbre. 

A  moment  later,  the  girl  was  sob¬ 
bing  hysterically  on  the  shoulder  of 
his  coat. 

“Oh,  John, — John,”  she  cried  in  a 
passion  of  happiness,  “he  told  me 
you  were  dead — that  you  had  shot 
yourself — in  a  hotel  in  New  York. 
He’s  a  reporter,  and  he  brought  this 
letter — my  letter  to  you.  Oh,  it 
isn’t  true — it  isn’t  true — it  isn’t  true.” 

And  then  her  words  came  fast  and 
incoherently.  The  man  took  the  let¬ 
ter  and  a  faint  smile  crept  over  his 
face. 

“Yes,  I  remember,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
written  the  hotel.”  He  turned  to  the 
Cub.  “Friend,”  he  added,  “if  you 
don’t  mind  a  bromide,  I  think  you’re 
de  trop.  Good-night.” 
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The  Cub  lost  no  time  in  making 
his  exit.  His  brain  was  doing  a  per¬ 
fect  jig  as  he  headed  disconsolately 
for  the  nearest  telephone.  Before  he 
had  a  chance  to  explain,  the  City 
Editor  jumped  in  on  him. 

“Say,  Gilmore,”  he  said,  over  the 
wire,  and  his  voice  had  a  raucous, 
vicious  snap,  “I’ve  had  Fraenkel  (an 


old  reporter)  follow  up  that  ‘scoop’ 
of  yours — and  YOUR  BILLET 
D’AMOUR  FRIEND  SLEPT 
THERE  LAST  NIGHT.  YOU’RE 
FIRED.” 

"Oh,  Hell,”  muttered  the  Cub  in 
the  lapels  of  his  raincoat  as  he 
pushed  his  way  through  the  suburban 
mud  for  a  car. 


The  Sword  of  Flame 

BY  MARSHAL  SOUTH 

Among  his  curios,  a  collector  has  a  gigantic  Eastern  sword  of  bloody  history. 
Its  baleful  influence  gives  him  a  night  of  adventure  he  did  not  soon  forget. 


HERE  was  a  sud¬ 
den  crash;  a  frag¬ 
ile  little  Japanese 
vase  upon  a  side 
table  shivered  in  a 
shower  of  frag¬ 
ments  across  the 
carpet ;  something  heavy  clattered 
from  the  table  and  fell  with  a  thud 
upon  the  floor. 

Trevor  sprang  to  his  feet  with  an 
exclamation,  cutting  short  his  cous¬ 
in's  monotonous  dreams  of  success 
in  the  clothing  business,  and  picked 
up  the  Sword  of  Flame  from  among 
the  bits  of  smashed  porcelain. 

“I  wonder  what  on  earth  made  the 
thing  fall,”  he  said,  balancing  the 
heavy  blade  in  his  hand  and  looking 
curiously  at  the  place  on  the  wall 
from  which  it  had  fallen.  “I  had 
fastened  it  almost  too  securely,  I 
thought.” 

His  cousin,  Maurice  Simpkins, 
shallow-faced,  correct,  self-satisfied 
and  prematurely  stooped,  arose  from 
his  chair  and  peered  near-sightedly 
at  the  weapon  through  his  gold- 
rimmed  glasses. 

“Ah,  I  see!”  he  said.  “It  is  the 
sword  that  has  fallen  and  broken  that 
beautiful  little  vase.  What  a  pity! 
I  had  not  noticed  that  you  had  such 
a  murderous  thing  hung  on  the  wall ; 
really,  you  should  be  more  careful  in 
the  way  you  arrange  your  trophies; 


that  vase  must  have  been  worth  a 
considerable  sum.  It  is  a  pity  to  mix 
objects  of  value  and  barbarism  to¬ 
gether.  What  might  the  vase  have 
been  worth?" 

“Oh,  a  hundred  dollars  or  so,”  said 
Trevor  shortly.  “Why  would  the  fel¬ 
low  always  persist  in  dragging  dollars 
and  cents  into  his  conversation?”  he 
wondered.  “But  the  Sword  of  Flame 
is  of  more  value  to  me  than  fifty 
vases.  What  made  it  fall,  I  wonder?” 

He  mounted  on  a  chair  and  ex¬ 
amined  the  hooks  from  which  the 
weapon  had  hung.  “That’s  queer. 
The  little  brass  chains  have  been  cut 
clean  through.  Wonder  what  caused 
it?  They  were  strong  enough  to 
hold  twenty  times  that  weight.  It’s 
most  extraordinary — must  have  been 
something  weak  in  the  metal ;  though 
it’s  queer  that  they  should  both  be 
cut  in  the  same  way.” 

His  cousin  was  examining  the  stout 
gold-chased  hilt  of  the  heavy,  dis¬ 
colored  steel  blade,  peering  at  it  with 
much  the  same  interest  that  he  would 
have  displayed  in  the  examination  of 
a  peculiar  sample  of  cloth.  “One  of 
your  Eastern  curios,  I  presume. 
There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  in¬ 
scription  upon  it.  What  did  you  say 
it  was  called?” 

Trevor  got  down  from  his  chair 
and  again  took  up  the  sword.  “It  is 
called  'The  Sword  of  Flame,’  ”  he 
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said.  “No,  there  is  no  inscription 
upon  it;  that  is  inside.” 

He  was  working  with  his  fingers 
upon  the  hilt  and  presently  the  end 
of  it  came  off,  revealing  a  cavity 
from  which  two  shriveled  objects 
rolled  into  his  palm ;  he  extended  his 
hand  beneath  the  light.  “There,”  he 
said,  “is  the  eye  of  the  original  owner 
of  the  sword  and  with  it  is  the  eye 
of  the  man  who  caused  - it  to  be  cut 
out.” 

The  other  shrank  back  from  the 
sight  with  a  shrug  of  disgust.  -  “Ugh! 
Are  those  really  human  eyes?  How 
can  you  touch  the  horrible  things? 
I  can’t  imagine  why  you  keep  such 
a  beastly  thing  around.  Where  did 
you  get  it?” 

Trevor  was  poking  and  turning  the 
withered  objects  in  his  palm  reflec¬ 
tively.  “I  got  it  in  Canton;  it  tvas 
given  to  me  as  a  great  treasure  by  a 
man  I  used  to  know  there.  Jt  may 
be  a  fake,  of  course,  but  I  would  not 
part  with  it  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
This  dry,  black-looking  one  is  reputed 
to  be  the  eye  of  the  Rajah.” 

“What  Rajah?” 

“Oh,  the  Rajah  who  figures  in  the 
history  of  the  thing.  You  see,  this 
sword  is  reported  to  be  hundreds  of 
years  old.  According  to  the  legend 
there  was  once  an  Indian  Rajah  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  in  a  fit  of 
ungovernable  rage  caused  the  eye  of 
one  of  his  nobles  to  be  cut  out  as  a 
punishment  for  some  trifling  of¬ 
fense.  The  unfortunate  man  had 
been  one  of  the  Rajah’s  most  faithful 
adherents ;  the  monstrous  act  of 
cruelty  caused  him  to  become  his  bit¬ 
terest  enemy. 

“He  fled  from  the  palace,  carry¬ 


ing  the  ball  of  his  destroyed  eye  with 
him.  From  that  day,  the  maimed 
man  plotted  the  Rajah’s  downfall. 
He  caused  this  sword  to  be  made  with 
the  hollow  hilt  in  which  he  enclosed 
the  ball  of  his  eye,  swearing  to  add 
to  it  the  eye  of  his  enemy  before  he 
died.  The  culmination  of  the  affair 
came  some  years  later  when,  having 
perfected  his  plans,  the  owner  of  this 
sword,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
armed  force,  surprised  the  palace, 
overpowered  the  Rajah’s  bodyguard, 
and  entering  the  room  where  he  lay 
sleeping,  cut  out  his  right  eye  with 
the  point  of  the  sword  and  after¬ 
wards  slew  him  with  the  same 
weapon.  Since  then,  according  to 
legend,  the  sword  has  had  a  very 
varied  and  bloody  history.  There  is 
reported  to  be  a  weird  influence  of 
hate  about  it  which,  in  the  hands  of 
certain  people  susceptible  to  its 
power,  blazes  into  fury.  It  has 
headed  more  than  one  merciless  war 
since  the  day  it  was  first  forged ;  that 
is  the  reason  it  is  called  ‘The  Sword 
of  Flame.’  Rather  a  dramatic  his¬ 
tory,  isn’t  it,  even  if  it  is  not  true? 
which  is,  of  course,  quite  possible; 
lots  of  these  things  are  fakes.” 

He  tipped  the  withered  eyeballs 
back  into  their  cavity  and  screwed  on 
the  end  of  the  hilt.  Simpkins  watched 
him  thoughtfully.  “Do  you  know,” 
he  said,  wrinkling  his  forehead  and 
peering  blinkingly  at  Trevor,  “that 
story  appeals  to  me  as  being  quite 
remarkable,  but  while  you  have  been 
telling  it,  an  entirely  new  and  practi¬ 
cal  thought  has  occurred  to  me;  this 
is  an  age  of  practical  utility,  you  know. 
Curiously  enough,  that  sword  is  al¬ 
most  the  replica  in  design  of  the  trade- 
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mark  of  “Sword  Brand”  shirts;  lend 
it  to  me  for  a  week ;  it  could  be  made 
the  centre  of  quite  an  attractive  win¬ 
dow  display.” 

“No,”  snapped  Trevor  savagely  ;  “I 
will  not.  The  sword  will  never  leave 
my  possession.  What  do  you  take 
me  for?  Do  you  think  I  would  have 
it  hung  up  among  a  lot  of  damned 
shirts  to  provide  vulgar  curiosity  for 
a  crowd  of  addle-pated  clowns  ?  What 
do  you  think  I  am?” 

“Oh,  if  you  don’t  like  it,  of  course 
not;  but  it  seemed  to  me  such  an  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  a  good  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Doubtless,  I  could  have 
a  wooden  one  made  which  would 
serve  the  purpose  almost  as  well. 
Let  me  feel  the  weight  of  it.” 

With  a  sensation  of  disgust  and  re¬ 
luctance,  Trevor  handed  over  the 
weapon.  The  lean  white  fingers  of 
the  clothing  merchant  closed  over  the 
hilt. 

“A  peculiar  weapon,”  he  remarked, 
swaying  it  back  and  forth.  “How 
heavy  it  is !  Really,  after  all,  I  think 
a  wooden  copy  would  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  better.  How  horrible  to  think 
that  many  people  may  have  been 
killed  by  this  very  weapon;  there  is 
certainly  a  peculiar  interest  in  han¬ 
dling  it.”  He  drew  back  his  arm  sud¬ 
denly  and  swung  the  sword  through 
the  air  in  a  savage  whistling  sweep; 
Trevor  sprang  back  in  startled  alarm, 
— the  blade  had  swung  perilously 
close  to  his  head.  “Take  care !  Take 
care!”  he  cried.  “You  will  do  some 
damage  with  the  thing  if  you  act  that 
way.  This  is  not  the  place  for  sword 
swinging  of  that  kind.” 

Simpkins  laid  the  blade  down  on  the 
table.  His  pallid  face  was  a  shade 


paler  than  usual  and  his  weak  watery 
eyes  were  unusually  bright.  “I  am 
sorry  if  I  alarmed  you,”  he  said,  some¬ 
what  nervously,  “but  there  certainly 
is  a  strange  fascination  about  the 
weapon.  Waves  of  fire  seem  to  flow 
out  of  the  handle  and  burn  through 
one’s  whole  body.  Does  it  affect  you 
like  that?” 

“No,”  said  Tr  vor  shortly;  “I  can¬ 
not  say  that  it  does.”  He  took  the 
Sword  of  Flame  from  the  table  and 
stood  it  carefully  away  in  the  comer 
behind  a  small  Japanese  cabinet,  re¬ 
flecting  that  idiots  like  Simpkins  and 
deadly  weapons  like  the  Sword  of 
Flame  were  best  kept  apart. 

But  Simpkins’s  interest  appeared  to 
have  been  stirred.  During  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  evening,  and  in  the 
pauses  of  his  monotonous  chatter 
about  his  schemes  for  making  the 
house  of  Simpkins  &  Co.  famous  in 
the  clothing  world,  his  blinking  eyes 
were  turned  often  to  the  corner 
where  the  ominous  hilt  was  just  visi¬ 
ble  in  the  shadows  behind  the  top  of 
the  cabinet,  and  when  the  two  men 
parted  for  the  night,  he  returned  ab¬ 
ruptly  to  the  subject. 

“I  suppose  you  would  not  care  to 
sell  that  sword,  or  even  loan  it  to  me 
for  a  while?” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  said  Trevor,  a 
trifle  irritably,  “I  would  not  part  with 
the  sword  for  any  amount  you  could 
name,  and  as  for  lending  it,  why,  you 
know  I  neither  borrow  nor  lend ;  that 
is  one  of  my  strictest  principles. 
Besides,  what  earthly  good  would  it  do 
you?  You  are  not  interested  in  such 
things.” 

“Oh,  well,  of  course — ”  began  his 
cousin,  and  broke  off  the  sentence 
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abruptly.  “I  was  looking  at  it  from 
a  business  point  of  view,”  he  con¬ 
cluded,  after  a  pause. 

“That’s  the  way  you  look  at  every¬ 
thing.  However,  I’m  afraid  that  the 
clothing  trade  and  the  Sword  of 
Flame  won’t  mix.  The  combination 
is  bad.  Take  care  you  don’t  dream 
about  it.  Good  night.’’ 

In  his  own  room,  in  the  east  wing 
of  the  rambling  old  house,  Trevor 
flung  up  the  window  and  leaned  out 
to  indulge  in  some  savage  reflections. 
“Why  was  it  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  suffer  the  infernal  Simpkins?”  he 
asked  himself.  One  of  the  chief  bur¬ 
dens  of  his  rare  sojourns  at  home 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  compelled 
to  endure  periodic  week-end  visits 
from  his  cousin ;  week-end  visits  that 
were  an  unutterable  bore.  Trevor 
loathed  the  man.  Wander-loving, 
wide-minded,  adventurous,  red- 
blooded,  and  fired  with  a  generous 
allowance  of  the  old  fighting  fever  of 
romance  as  he  was,  Simpkins  nau¬ 
seated  him.  The  stoop-shouldered, 
bland,  peering  proprietor  of  the 
house  of  Simpkins  &  Co.,  with  his 
endless  chatter  of  business  and  dollars, 
filled  him  with  a  sort  of  disgusted 
repulsion.  A  proud  and  restless 
spirit,  made  to  breathe  the  air  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  with  a  deep-rooted  aversion 
to  the  paltry  and  sordid,  Trevor  could 
not  endure  his  cousin.  “Had  the  man 
the  soul  of  a  louse?”  he  asked  him¬ 
self.  “Was  there  nothing  in  his  life 
besides  his  smug  respectability  and 
his  paltry  greed?  The  Sword  of 
Flame — that  grim  length  of  steel  with 
its  sinister  reputation  and  bloody  his¬ 
tory — an  advertisement  for  shirts  1 
Good  God  I”  Trevor  found  himself 


half  wishing  that  the  head  of  the  re 
spected  Simpkins  had  occupied  th< 
position  of  the  Japanese  vase  whei 
the  blade  had  fallen. 

Presently,  dwelling  upon  the  mattei 
of  the  sword,  his  mind  grew  reminis¬ 
cent  ;  Simpkins  and  his  paltrines* 
faded  away  and  his  thoughts  harked 
back  to  India,  the  land  of  the  blade’s 
origin,  and  to  the  gloomy  jungle- 
grown  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  in 
which,  tradition  said,  the  first  owner 
had  taken  his  grim  revenge. 

How  clearly  his  memory  could  re¬ 
construct  the  scene  of  that  one  vivid 
moonlight  night  he  had  spent  among 
the  ruins,  the  silence  broken  only  by 
the  whispering  rustle  of  the  jungle 
and  the  ghastly  moonlight  gleaming 
like  silver  upon  the  still  surface  of 
the  little  lake,  casting  weird  ghostly 
shadows  among  the  broken  columns 
and  piles  of  moss-grown  stones. 

It  was  a  night  much  like  the  pres¬ 
ent,  he  remembered.  Indeed,  with 
a  little  imagination  he  could  recon¬ 
struct  the  familiar  scene  before  him 
and  imagine  himself  once  more  back 
among  the  ruins,  leaning  from  the 
window  in  the  crumbling  wall  which, 
according  to  the  vague  legend,  had 
been  that  of  the  Rajah’s  private  apart¬ 
ment.  Then,  as  now,  the  moon,  al¬ 
most  full,  had  sailed  cold  and  chilling 
in  the  crisp  clear  sky;  then,  as  now, 
the  shadows  had  been  black  and  gob¬ 
lin-like;  the  leaves  uneasy  with  a 
lonely  rustle.  Even  the  little  pleas¬ 
ure  lake  in  the  grounds  below  him 
seemed  to  duplicate  that  other  lake 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Indian  jun¬ 
gle.  The  dark  masses  and  shadowy 
trunks  of  the  trees  supplied  the  places 
of  the  stone  columns  and  the  massive 
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riles  of  ruined  ramparts.  Instinc¬ 
tively  Trevor  glanced  across  the  lake 
to  the  right,  and  here  again  the  simi¬ 
larity  was  oddly  complete;  the  bulk 
of  a  wooden  observation  tower  took 
the  place  of  the  crumbling  stone 
tower  of  the  ancient  temple. 

Struck  by  the  strange  parallel  of 
the  scene,  which  had  never  occurred 
to  him  before,  Trevor  let  his  imag¬ 
ination  wander  yet  more  deeply  into 
the  mystery  of  the  past.  Had  it  been 
such  a  night  as  this,  he  wondered, 
that  fatal  night  far  back  in  the  for¬ 
gotten  centuries,  when  vengeance, 
s  ft-footed  and  fury-hearted,  had 
stolen  through  the  shadows  of  the 
gloomy  corridors  on  its  deadly  mis¬ 
sion? 

His  vivid  imagination  re-created 
the  long-dead  tragedy :  the  sudden 
rush  of  bare  feet  upon  the  stone 
floor;  the  startled  outcry  of  the  sur¬ 
prised  guards,  cut  short  by  the  sav¬ 
age  shearing  thud  of  falling  blades; 
the  wide-flung  curtains  of  the  inner 
door;  the  startled  fear  in  the  eyes 
of  the  suddenly  awakened  man  upon 
the  couch ;  the  vengeful  glitter  of  the 
Sword  of  Flame,  and  the  .  savage 
sweep  with  which  its  bloody  purpose 
was  concluded. 

With  something  like  a  shiver  Tre- 
vor  turned  his  back  on  the  ghastly 
moonlight  and  went  to  bed. 

It  was  owing  to  two  habits  deep- 
rooted  in  Trevor’s  nature,  that  the 
grim  death  which  came  stealing  upon 
him  through  the  shadows  of  that 
night  did  not  overtake  him  in  his 
sleep. 

The  first  was  his  entire  lack  of  or¬ 
derly  neatness  and  the  indiscriminate 
fashion  in  which  he  strewed  boots 


and  wearing  apparel  about  the  room, 
and  the  other  was  his  acquired  habit 
of  awakening  with  every  sense  on  the 
alert  at  the  slightest  unusual  noise. 

It  was  the  slight  scraping  of  a  care¬ 
lessly  flung  boot  being  pushed  across 
the  floor  by  the  gently  opening  door, 
that  brought  his  eyes  open  with  a 
jerk,  to  behold  the  peril  that  was 
upon  him. 

In  the  doorway,  looming  white 
and  ghostly  against  the  dark  shadows 
of  the  passage  beyond,  stood  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  man,  a  great  sword  gleam¬ 
ing  in  his  right  hand. 

Trevor  cleared  the  bed  at  a  bound, 
clutching  for  the  light  switch,  and  as 
the  blazing  rays  flooded  the  room  and 
the  form  of  the  stealthy  intruder,  he 
recognized  Simpkins — Simpkins,  clad 
in  his  pajamas,  barefooted  and  with 
a  glare  of  awful  malevolence  frozen 
upon  his  features,  the  Sword  of 
Flame  tensed  grimly  in  his  grasp. 

Trevor’s  brain  moved  swiftly. 
Quick  as  thought,  he  snatched  the 
bed  coverings  into  a  pile,  and  flinging 
them  full  in  the  face  of  the  onrush- 
ing  man,  sprang  for  a  weapon. 

In  the  rack  in  the  comer,  among 
a  confused  collection  of  canes,  foils 
and  golf  sticks,  lay  a  heavy  Japanese 
sword.  Trevor  snatched  it  up,  and 
tearing  the  razor-edged  weapon  from 
its  sheath,  swung  round  to  meet  his 
crazed  assailant. 

“Maurice!”  he  shouted,  “Maurice! 
Stand  back!  Are  you  mad?”  A 
choking  snarl,  more  brute  than  hu¬ 
man,  was  the  only  response,  and  re¬ 
covering  from  the  momentary  check 
of  the  blankets,  his  cousin  leaped  up¬ 
on  him,  whirling  the  great  sword  in  a 
murderous  sweep. 
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The  two  blades  met  mid-air  in  a 
crash  and  sparkle  of  steel,  and  there¬ 
after,  Trevor  found  neither  time  nor 
breath  to  attempt  to  reason  with  his 
ahtagonist,  even  had  the  blazing  light 
m  his  cousin’s  eyes  not  told  him  that 
such  was  hopeless. 

Simpkins  was  insane ;  that  fact 
needed  no  second  thought.  Some 
sudden  wave  of  blazing  madness  had 
fallen  upon  him,  and  with  it,  he  had 
acquired  more  than  a  maniac’s  usual 
ferocity  and  strength.  Ordinarily 
a  flabby,  listless,  slow-moving  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  had  suddenly  become 
transformed  into  a  demon  of  activity 
and  muscular  power.  The  Sword  of 
Flame  was  no  child’s  weapon ;  it  was 
forged  for  the  strength  of  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  arm  than  Simpkins’s ;  but  now, 
in  the  clothing  merchant’s  demented 
grasp,  the  heavy  blade  swept  and  sang 
like  a  willow  wand,  with  a  lightning- 
like  rapidity  and  skill  that  struck  a 
chill  fear  to  Trevor's  heart,  good 
swordsman  though  he  was. 

Here  was  no  exhibition  of  fancy 
sword  play — the  blades  were  too 
heavy  and  the  attack  too  furious  for 
that.  But  neither  was  it  maniac 
ferocity  matched  against  trained  skill. 
In  the  savage  rasp  and  jar  of  the 
meeting  swords,  Trevor  began  to  re¬ 
alize  with  dismay,  that  the  other  was 
perfectly  familiar  with  every  trick 
and  guard ;  he  was  master  of  them  all 
and  his  skill  grew  with  every  glit¬ 
tering  sweep  of  his  terrible  weapon. 

Trevor  was  fighting  for  his  life 
and  with  but  a  slim  chance.  He  fully 
realized  it,  and  the  fact  lent  the 
strength  of  desperation  to  his  arm. 
The  heavy  Japanese  sword  in  his 
hand  whirled  and  guarded  and  smote 


with  a  rapidity  and  power  which  only 
the  superhuman  energy  of  despair 
could  have  supplied.  But  in  spite  of 
it  all,  he  was  weakening;  his  guard 
was  being  beaten  down ;  he  was  being 
forced  back. 

Suddenly  Trevor  became  aware  of 
something  that  laid  an  icy  chill  upon 
his  heart.  The  revivified  spirit  of 
the  revengeful  old  Rajah  possessed 
Simpkins,  and  he  hurled  vile  epithets 
and  curses  at  his  opponent  in  fiery 
Hindustani. 

The  realization  struck  Trevor  with 
an  unreasoning  dread  and  terror. 
What  devil  business  was  this?  What 
thing  was  it  that  he  was  fighting? 

A  queer  numbness  began  to  steal 
along  his  sword  arm;  it  rose  less 
swiftly  with  each  stroke  to  meet  that 
tireless  crashing  blade.  Dark  flecks 
and  confusing  shadows  began  to  play 
across  his  eyes;  the  corners  of  his 
vision  began  to  cloud  thickly.  He 
retreated  slowly  across  the  room,  his 
sight  fast  dimming  to  a  haze  through 
which  loomed  only  his  cousin’s  blaz¬ 
ing  eyes  and  the  vision  of  the  moving 
sword,  leaping  and  glowing  like  a 
long  tongue  of  ruddy  flame. 

Moving  backwards,  Trevor  collided 
suddenly  with  the  reading  table,  it 
went  over  with  a  crash,  and  as  he 
staggered  back  among  the  tangle  of 
legs  and  the  litter  of  overturned 
books,  he  was  aware  of  the  flaming 
sword  leaping  high  above  him  in  one 
final  resistless  sweep. 

For  some  reason  or  other,  however, 
the  blow  did  not  fall.  There  was  a 
metallic  crash  and  rattle;  the  fiery 
sword  poised  and  wavered  for  an  in¬ 
stant  in  mid-air  as  though  struggling 
with  some  obstruction,  and  in  that 
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instant,  Trevor,  with  a  last  despairing 
burst  of  strength,  drove  his  blade 
below  it  with  a  great  shearing 
sweep. 

There  was  the  soft,  jarring  thud  of 
parting  flesh  and  bone,  a  clink  of 
metal,  a  shrill  scream  and  the  crash 
of  shattering  glass;  the  Sword  of 
Flame  flew  hurtling  through  the 
pane  of  the  closed  window,  while 
Trevor,  staggering  forward  in  sheer 
exhaustion,  fell  headlong  across  the 
moaning  figure  of  the  man  who  had 
wielded  it. 


It  is  unfortunate  that  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  to-day’s  prosperous  house 
of  Simpkins  &  Co.  should  have  lost 
his  right  hand,  but  such  is  the  fact 
And  Trevor,  being  well  aware  that  he 
owes  his  life  to  the  chance  which,  on 
that  grim  night,  tangled  the  Sword 
of  Flame  for  an  instant  with  the 
steel  chain  of  his  low-hanging  read¬ 
ing  lamp,  has  no  desire  to  recover 
either  hand  or  weapon.  They  lie  to¬ 
gether;  the  bony  fingers  of  the  one, 
fast  locked  about  the  hilt  of  the  other, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  little  lake. 
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the  game,  huh  ?"  he  asked,  his  voice 
ugly. 

Stotesbury  squared  his  shoulders 
ever  so  slightly  and  raised  his  eye¬ 
brows.  ‘‘Mr.  Gandil,  the  best  thing 
you  can  do .  is  to  send  someone  up 
and  inform  the  man  that  you  wish  to 
see  him  immediately !” 

There  was  always  a'  certain  dig¬ 
nified  manner  of  supreme  masterful¬ 
ness  about  Stotesbury,  and  Gandil. 
after  looking  at  him  closely  for  a 
second,  called  a  boy  and  sent  him 
a!>ove  with  the  message  that  Mr.  Hev- 
ron  was  to  come  down  to  Mr.  Gan- 
dil’s  private  office  right  away. 

In  very  short  order,  the  actor  ap¬ 
peared.  He  was  the  same  fellow  we 
had  seen  a  bit  over  an  hour  ago  play¬ 
ing  the  part  of  the  sheriff  in  “The 
Lone  Bandit  of  Red  Gulch  Canyon” — 
the  same  tall,  slim,  handsome  chap 
who  stalked  about  with  such  a  self- 
possessed  and  arrogant  air.  I  noticed 
now,  that  there  was  a  supercilious 
turn  to  his  lips  and  an  offensive  glit¬ 
ter  in  his  veiled  eyes. 

He  nodded  to  Gandil  almost  dis¬ 
dainfully — he  was,  you  know,  a  much- 
petted  star.  “Well,”  he  asked  lightly. 

Gandil  jerked  his  head  toward  my 
companion.  “Professor  Stotesbury 
has  asked  to  speak  with  you!” 

Hevron  turned  slowly  about  and 
eyed  my  friend  with  his  cool,  delib¬ 
erate  gaze.  “To  just  what  may  I — 
ah — attribute  the  pleasure  of  this  vis¬ 
it,  Professor — Professor  Stewberry?” 
he  drawled,  a  sort  of  languid  sneer  on 
his  lips,  as  he  purposely  mispro¬ 
nounced  the  name. 

Stotesbury  allowed  the  vestige  of  a 
smile  to  play  across  his  lips.  “Sim- 
[CONTINUED 


ply,  Mr.  Hevron,  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  just  had  the  good  fortune  of 
witnessing  your  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  sheriff  in  the  play  called 
'The  Lone  Bandit  of  Red  Gulch  Can¬ 
yon’ — the  very  remarkable  perform¬ 
ance  which  you  gave — incidently — 
with  the  help  of  Mr.  Tyson  Remick 
playing  opposite  you  as  Sandy  Pete !” 

Stotesbury,  as  he  finished,  clicked 
his  jaws  together  with  a  little  snap 
and  thrust  his  head  forward  the  least 
bit,  his  eyes  looking  straight  into 
those  of  the  other  with  a  hard  ex¬ 
pression  that  I  had  never  seen  in 
them  previously. 

Hevron,  for  some  reason,  was  ap¬ 
parently  taken  off  his  guard — what¬ 
ever  it  might  be  he  was  guarding.  He 
stepped  back,  hjs  hands  unconsciously 
going  to  his  sides  and  closing  spas¬ 
modically,  his  eyes  widening,  and  his 
face  going  white  and  whiter  as  he  bit 
his  lips  nervously. 

Stotesbury  acted  quickly.  He 
sprang  forward  with  an  agility  I  had 
not  known  he  possessed,  grasping 
Hevron  by  the  arm  and  drilling  in 
his  fingers  so  that  the  actor  winced. 
Also,  there  was  the  same  hard,  cold 
look  in  his  eyes  that  had  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared  there  but  a  moment  ago. 

“Hevron,”  he  snapped,  “just  ex¬ 
actly  why  did  you  kill  Remick,  eh? 
Why  did  you  brutally  murder  him  f 

The  actor  tried  to  pull  away.  “I — 
I  didn’t — I  didn’t!  I — I —  It  was  an 
accident,  I  tell  you — an  accident  of 
the  stage  manager!  I — he — made  a 
mistake — a  real  bullet  was  substi¬ 
tuted— I — it  was  an  accident — an  ac¬ 
cident,  I  tell  you!” 

Martin  Hevron  was  really  an  ex- 
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An  Hotel  Home  Unrivalled  for  the 
Mother,  Wife  or  Daughter  Travelling 
alone. 

GREAT 

NORTHERN 

HOTEL 

118  West  57th  Street 
New  YorK  City 

ALL  OUTSIDE  ROOMS 
Room  with  Private  Bath  -  $2.00 
Double  Room  with  Private  Bath  3.00 
Parlor,  Bedroom  &  Bath  -  -  4.00 

EXCELLENT  RESTAURANT  AT 
REASONABLE  PRICES 


$2  a  DAY  or  $2  an  HOUR? 


The  difference  is  only  a  matter  of  train¬ 
ing.  The  man  who  works  with  his  hands 
will  always  take  orders  from  the  man  who 
knows  how  to  use  his  brains,, 

Are  you  going  to  be  an  order-giver  or  an 
order-taker?  Are  you  going  to  be  paid  for 
what  your  brains  know  or  for  what  vour 
muscles  can  do  ? 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools 
can  qualify  you  to  be  an  order- GIVER. 
They  can  help  you  to  a  better  job  by  giving 
you  the  TRAINING  that  the  better  job  re¬ 
quires.  They  can  help  you  to  earn  more 
money.  They  can  help  you  to  a  more  con¬ 
genial  position  and  send  you  to  work  in  the 
morning  chock  full  of  ambition  and  deter¬ 
mination. 

For  24  years  the  L  C.  S,  have  been  aiding 
men  just  like  you  to  rise  to  positions  where 
salaries  are  larger  and  opportunities  greater. 
Every  month  more  than  400  men  of  all  occupa¬ 
tions  voluntarily  report  better  jobs  and  more 
money  as  a  result  of  L  C.  S.  training. 

Mark  the  Coupon 

Start  your  real  Buccess  today.  Mark  the 
coupon  for  a  higher  salary. 
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ceedingly  good  picture  actor,  and  as 
such  he  was  known  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  the  other.  Now, 
though,  his  art  seemed  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  deserted  him  and  left  him  ut¬ 
terly  helpless.  Perhaps  Stotesbury 
had  figured  all  this  out — the  sudden 
abrupt  question,  now  brought  up 
after  two  years,  upsetting  his  nerves 
completely. 

“What — what  do  you  mean,  sir — 
what  in  God’s  name  do  you  mean?” 
asked  Gandil  excitedly,  gazing  wide- 
eyed  at  them  both. 

Stotesbury  did  not  answer.  In¬ 
stead,  he  renewed  his  grip  on  Hev- 
ron’s  arm  and  continued  in  that 
sharp  voice  that  was  so  new  to  me. 
“Yes,  exactly  why  did  you  purposely 
murder  Tyson  Remick?  Was  it 
some  woman?  Was  it  money?  Was  it 
some  private  feud?  What — what? 
Not  that  it  matters,  you  understand, 
for  I  know  that  you  wilfully  mur¬ 
dered  him — know  it  and  have  the 
proof — indisputable  proof!” 

The  actor  was  panting  hard.  His 
eyes  were  sort  of  wild.  He  had, 
without  doubt,  gone  entirely  to 
pieces,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  long 
strain  under  which  he  had  labored. 
“What — what  proof  have  you  got — 
what  proof  f”  Then,  apparently  real¬ 
izing  that  he  had  said  the  wrong  thing, 
he  savagely  repeated,  time  and  time 
again,  in  a  hurried,  mechanical  voice, 
“You— you  lie!  You  lie,  you  lie,  you 
lie,  you  lie!” 

Gandil,  at  this,  instinctively  felt 
that  something  was  wrong  in  Hevron’s 
eager  questions  and  savage  denial  in 
regard  to  the  proof. 

-“My — my  God,  Professor,”  he 
gasped  with  unsteady  lips,  “what  is  it 


— what  in  Heaven’s  name  is  it?” 

Stotesbury’s  fingers  bit  deeper;  his 
eyes  narrowed  more;  his  voice  was 
like  the  positive,  incisive  thrust  of  a 
deftly-wielded  rapier.  .  “Hevron,  I’ll 
admit  that  you  played  the  game  clev¬ 
erly — that  you  planned  the  thing  in  a 
truly  masterly  way.  There  was  just 
one  thing,  though,  that  you  did  not 
take  into  consideration — and  that  one 
thing  was  the  possibility  of  a  pro¬ 
fessor  who  teaches  the  deaf  and  dumb 
to  read  and  use  their  lips  would  see 
your  film;  no,  you  did  not  take  that 
into  consideration.  Everything  else 
was  perfect  for  you — there  was  even 
a  strong  breeze  blowing  in  your  di¬ 
rection  so  that  the  camera  man  could 
not  hear  your  speech.  You  know 
what  it  was,  of  course — don’t  you  ?” 

Hevron’s  face,  now,  was  deathly. 
Every  muscle  in  it  was  twitching.  He 
did  nothing  but  glare  at  Stotesbury 
with  crazed  eyes — eyes  that  were 
wide  and  wild. 

My  friend  spoke  slowly.  "The 
words  that  you  uttered,  Hevron,  were 
such  as  should  never  have  appeared 
in  the  film :  ‘Damn  you,  Remick.  I’ve 
got  you  at  last — got  you  where  you 
can’t  prove  anything  on  me — got  you 
where  I  want  you — to  send  you  to 
Hell!’ — then  the  gun  flashed!” 

He  paused  a  moment,  while  Gandil 
and  I  looked  on  with  incredulous 
eyes. 

Again  came  Stotesbury’s  voice — 
slow  and  calm  and  even.  “Well?” 

Then  it  was  that  Martin  Hevron 
crmnpled  and  went  to  pieces.  “My — 
my  God!  Have  mercy — have  mercy! 
I — I  loved  her — I  loved  her  and  she 
married  him — I — I  went  wild,  I — 
Have  mercy — have  mercy !” 
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ness  any  more,”  he  reasoned.  “I 
ain’t  got  time  to  worry  about  other 
people’s  troubles — not  with  this  cut¬ 
over  coming  on.”  He  was  talking  to 
himself  there  in  the  manhole.  But  he 
could  not  dismiss  the  thought  of  the 
impending  danger  into  which  she  was 
blindly  going.  He  was  not  so  con¬ 
scious  now  of  his  outraged  love,  as  of 
his  concern  for  her  safety. 

"I  wish  she  hadn’t  thrown  me  over,” 
he  added  whimsically,  and  a  sort  of 
lump  came  up  in  his  throat  as  he  re¬ 
membered  their  old  love  days. 

“By  God,  I’ve  got  to  stop  this 
thing !”  he  cried,  starting  up. 

He  climbed  hurriedly  out  of  the 
manhole,  took  a  quick  look  around, 
and  seeing  no  one  to  detect  him,  ran 
toward  the  corner  drug  store. 

He  must  get  to  a  telephone  and 
warn  her.  Even  then  she  might  not 
believe  him.  He  hurriedly  called  the 
number  and  his  hopes  sank  when  some 
one  said  she  had  just  gone  out.  He 
had  been  too  slow — had  fallen  down. 

The  drug  store  clock  showed  thirty- 
five  minutes  after  eleven  as  he  came 
out  of  the  booth.  He  must  get  back 
to  his  post.  He  wondered  where  she 
was  now,  and  felt  the  flush  that  was 
hidden  under  the  grime  on  his  face. 

An  inspiration  flashed  into  his  mind 
as  he  stood  on  the  sidewalk. 

“Kid,  how  quick  can  you  get  me 
down  town  on  that  thing?”  he  asked 
the  messenger  who  was  tinkering 
with  his  motorcycle. 

“Oh,  fifteen  minutes.  Where  do 
you  want  to  go?”  was  the  reply. 

“On  North  Street,”  he  faltered,  and 
felt  like  slapping  the  grinning  boy. 
“Get  me  there  in  ten  minutes  and 
(continued 


I’ll  give  you  this  dollar,”  he  said 
briskly. 

“You’re  on.”  And  he  was. 

Away  they  went.  He  never  remem¬ 
bered  much  of  that  ride.  It  reminded 
him  of  the  time  he  got  eleven  hundred 
volts  from  a  hot  wire — a  black  streak ; 
the  jerks;  some  flashing  lights; — and 
the  pavement  of  North  Street  was 
flying  under  them. 

“Stop  here,”  he  gasped. 

The  motorcycle  careened  up  to  the 
curb,  coming  to  a  stop  just  as  a  taxi¬ 
cab  was  driving  away  from  the  en¬ 
trance  to  a  building.  Glancing  at  a 
name  plate  on  the  door,  he  pushed 
it  open  and  entered. 

No  one  was  in  sight,  but  as  he  hur¬ 
ried  back  toward  the  lights,  he  saw 
something  that  quickened  his  racing 
pulses.  It  was  the  clerk;  he  stepped 
out  into  the  corridor  and  stood  look¬ 
ing  squarely  at  the  advancing  helper, 
in  whom  he  must  have  recognized 
something  of  primitive  danger,  for  he 
wheeled  and  walked  quickly  toward 
the  rear. 

The  helper  pushed  open  the  door 
to  the  cloak  room  and  stood  there, 
looking  at  Helen,  who  was  removing 
her  hat  before  a  mirror. 

She  saw  his  reflection  and  turned 
in  astonishment. 

“Why,  Jim!  you  haven’t  come  to 
supper,  have  you?” 

“Why  not?”  he  parried  hotly;  the 
doubt  in  her  voice  stiffening  his  pride. 

“Not  looking  that  way,”  and  she 
was  laughing  at  his  uncouth  appear¬ 
ance,  contrasting  sharply  with  the  rich 
surroundings. 

“There  ain’t  no  supper,  Helen ; — 
not  the  kind  you  think.  He’s  only 
ON  PAGE  56) 
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fooling  you,”  he  said  roughly. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  stam¬ 
mered.  “We  are  waiting  for  the 
others  I” 

“Waiting  for  nothing.  Where’s  he 
gone?”  demanded  the  helper,  now 
master  of  the  situation. 

“To  reserve  the  tables — and  get  us 
something  to  drink,”  she  faltered. 
■“Everybody  drinks — a  little — before 
New  Year's  supper;  he  said  so.” 

“You  must  get  out  of  here,  Helen. 
Believe  me;  you  must  believe  me, 
girl.” 

She  read  the  earnestness  in  his 
eyes  and  manner. 

“Don’t  argue,”  he  hurried  on. 
“Please  come  now ;  it’s  for  you.  And 
I’ve  got  get  back  to  that  cutover.” 

“The  cutover!”  she  gasped,  “to¬ 
night  ?” 

“Yes,  and  I’ve — we’ve  got  to  go 
now.  We’ve  both  got  to  be  there.” 

They  were  hurrying  out  together. 

“Where  are  we  ?”  she  weakly  asked, 
and  thanked  the  dim  light  of  the  cor¬ 
ridor  for  concealing  her  flush  of 
shame  and  mortification. 

“Not  where  you  belong,”  and  he 
quickly  began  telling  her  of  overhear¬ 
ing  the  telephone  conversations  and 
the  race  down  town  against  time. 

She  realized  now  and  her  heart 
was  singing. 

“And  you  did  it — you  came  just  for 
me,  Jim?”  she  said. 

“Of  course,  I  came  just  for  you,” 
bluntly  replied  the  helper  with  mild 
surprise,  for  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
ways  of  a  maid’s  heart. 

But  he  saw  something  besides  the 
light  of  the  arc,  shining  in  her  up¬ 
turned  eyes,  as  they  stood  outside. 

(continued 


Then  suddenly,  she  was  crying  on  his 
rough  coat  as  he  crushed  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

He  was  quickly  brought  to  earth 
and  stem  realities. 

“We’ve  got  to  ride  that  thing  back, 
Helen.  A  street  car’d  never  get  us 
there  in  time. 

“I’ll  leave  it  at  the  drug  store,”  he 
called  at  the  boy,  as  they  whirled 
away  on  the  motorcycle,  unmindful 
of  his  protests. 

“Carry  me  to  the  Exchange,  first, 
if  you  have  time,”  she  pleaded  over 
his  shoulder,  as  they  got  under  way. 
He  nodded  and  moved  the  spark  up 
to  where  the  machine,  skimming  over 
the  pavement,  seemed  as  if  it  would 
fairly  crawl  out  from  under  them. 

But  a  third  passenger  rode  with  . 
them  that  night:  misfortune.  And 
something  went  wrong  with  the  mo¬ 
tor.  The  engine  gave  a  few  gasps  and 
choked.  The  helper  tinkered  a  bit, 
but  there  was  no  use.  Every  minute 
now  was  precious.  He  rolled  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  one  side. 

“I’ll  beat  it  on  foot ;  maybe  there’ll 
be  a  car  along  soon ;  you  can  catch  it.” 
He  dared  not  wait. 

“No !  I’ll  go  with  you,”  she  began, 
firmly,  then  pleaded,  as  she  saw  his 
forbidding  look :  “I  can  walk — or  run. 
There’s  no  car — till  twelve  o’clock.” 

He  had  no  reply  to  this  logic  and 
only  kissed  her. 

At  first,  they  walked  rapidly,  then 
spurred  on  with  impatience,  ran, 
shoulder  to  shoulder.  On  and  on, 
their  feet  striking  on  the  pavement  of 
the  deserted  street — a  startling  sound 
on  the  night  air.  Curious  pedestrians 
turned  and  stared  open-mouthed. 
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And  the  runners;  against  their 
pounding  ear  drums,  smote  an  awful 
sound,  when  its  import  was  realized. 

It  was  the  whistles.  From  one  end 
of  the  city  to  the  other  they  shrilled 
and  screeched  and  roared,  and  the 
blast  and  boom  of  fireworks  rose  with 
the  din. 

The  New  Year!  Puny  man  was 
trying  to  officiate  at  an  event  that  had 
been  occurring  for  countless  cycles  be¬ 
fore  his  conception,  and  would  con¬ 
tinue  as  long  after  his  dust  had  min¬ 
gled  with  the  earth  that  gave  him 
birth. 

Lights  were  flashing  up.  They  saw 
them  through  the  windows  as  they  ran 
and  knew  what  it  meant.  Knew  it 
so  vividly,  they  could  almost  see  the 
confusion  around  the  big  new  switch¬ 
board,  all  ablaze  with  line  signal 
lights,  flashing  from  a  thousand  im¬ 
patient  telephones;  but  helpless  as  a 
rent  ship,  because  one  man  had  not 
been  at  his  post. 

They  rounded  the  last  corner  and 
their  thumping  hearts  sank  in  despair. 
For  there  was  his  chief,  the  cable- 
man,  just  arrived  and  peering  down 
into  the  deserted  manhole. 

He  whirled  in  astonished  wrath  on 
the  helper. 

"Where  the  hell — ?”  and  then  he 
saw  the  girl. 

The  helper  slid  through  the  open¬ 
ing  into  the  hole,  and  in  a  moment 
his  saw  was  biting  down  through  the 
soft  lead  sheath  and  softer  copper 
wires  of  the  big  cable.  He  could 


feel  the  little  shocks  from  the  iron 
saw  handle,  as  each  severed  Wire, 
freed  from  the  dead  end  cable,  thrilled 
with  the  subtle  life-like  flow  of  elec¬ 
tricity  from  the  new  Exchange. 

Then  he  stiffened  himself  for  the 
storm  and  climbed  slowly  up  out  of 
the  hole. 

But  somehow,  the  cableman  under¬ 
stood  now.  He  must  have  remem¬ 
bered  the  little  girl  of  the  village,  for 
he  was  holding  her  hand  in  his  great 
hairy  paws,  as  she  cried  softly. 

“Here,  you,”  he  tried  to  say  sternly 
to  the  emerging  helper,  but  his  voice 
was  a  bit  husky.  “You  two  kids  go 
over  to  the  drug  store,  where  it’s 
warm.  Besides,  there’ll  be  something 
doing  around  here  in  a  minute  or 
two.” 

It  was  too  late,  though,  for  even 
then  the  superintendent’s  car  dashed 
up  and  that  worthy  tumbled  out  of  it, 
fairly  breathing  fire  between  his 
clenched  teeth. 

“But  how  came  the  job  botched 
up?”  the  superintendent  was  insisting, 
after  the  cableman  had  pacified  him  a 
bit. 

“I  guess  my  watch  was  slow,  when 
he  set  his  by  it,”  said  the  cableman 
simply. 

Then  the  wise  old  superintendent 
looked  at  the  cableman  and  the  helper, 
and  the  demure  operator  standing  by. 

As  he  was  getting  into  his  car,  he 
turned,  and  with  a  dry  little  Irish 
smile,  said,  “A  happy  New  Year  to 
all  of  you!” 
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ing  for  the  return  of  your  manu¬ 
script  was  intended  for  George  K. 
Elliot  of  Chicago,  who,  as  you  can  see, 
has  the  same  initials  as  yours.  Please 
accept  our  abject  apologies.” 

That  night,  a  newspaper  reporter 
fell  from  the  waterwagon  of  grace. 


Though  his  libations  were  capacity, 
though  his  step  had  a  stagger,  he 
still  retained  sufficient  equilibrium 
to  find  his  way  to  the  yard  in  the 
rear  of  his  domicile,  and  bury,  many 
feet  deep,  a  bundle  of  typewritten 
paper. 


wrestle  The  Burlington 

Smashes 


NAVARRE 

(Fireprool) 

7th  AVENUE  &  38th  ST.  U  ATT  I 

300  FEET  FROM  BROADWAY  11  U  1  L  L 
FROM 

GRAND  CENTRAL  STA.  TLT  V  1 

7  blocks  Y  nrk 

PENN.R  R.STA  4  BLOCKS  MCVV  X  %J1 

CENTRE  OF  EVERYTHING 
350  ROOMS  BATHS  200 

A  room  with  bath . $1.50 

Other  rooms  with  bath  -  -  $2.00  $2.50 

Rooms  for  two  persons  -  •  $2.50  $3.00 

CUISINE  (A  LA  CARTE)  MUSIC 

SEND  FOR  COLORED  MAP  OF  NEW  YORK 
EDGAR  T.  SMITH,  Managing  Director. 


All  Watch 
Competition 

Look I 

19  Fubv  and  Sap 
phire  Jewels— 

^'cond—  *°  the 
Adjusted  to  tern- 

Adjusted  to  iso- 
cJironism— 


Only 


$050 

Ifel 


A 

|  Month 

And  all  of  this  for  $2.50  —  only  $2.50  per 

you— positively  the  exart pricestbe  wholesale'  dealer 
would  have  to  pay.  We  do  not  care  to  quote  these 

of  the  high-grade,  guaranteed  watch  we  offer  here  at 
such  a  remarkable  price.  Indeed,  the  days  of  exhor- 
bitant  watch  prices  have  passed. 

See  It  First! 

You  don’t  pay  a  cent  to  anybody  until  you  see  the 
watch.  We  won't  kt  you  buy  a  Burlington  watch  without 


Free  Watch 


- —  a  FreeWatch 

BookConpon 

Burlington  Watch  Cs. 

You  win"  /  iWSL-JMmhsU  Bl; 
at  watch  4 


priced  watches  which  A?  cm 
are  no  better  Send  #s*  the  l 


Biirlington 


Watch  Co. 
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NOTHING  FREE 

But  very  cheap— 1  Box  of  Stationery,  with  your  Initial  1 _ 

bossed  In  gold:  60  Visiting  Cards  Printed  on  best  grade 
bristol  with  a  Leatherette  Case;  and  1  Automatic  Pencil 
with  metal  holder  highly  chased  and  engraved  with  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  extra  leads.  All  for  S1.00  postpaid.  State  initial  on 
Stationery  and  name  desired  on  Cards. 

E.U.BOYCB  SPECIALTY  CO.,  1056  Kelly  St., New  York  City 


myiasis 


ONB  OP  THESE  STAMP  COLLECTIONS  FREE 

SO dlHeieat  Asiatic  25  different  Canada 

If  you  remit  28c.  for  six  months’  sui/scription. 

MEKEEL'S  STAMP  WEEKLY.  Kyis  Bldg.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A~ PERFECTLY  DEVELOPED  BUST 

OROWDINA,'*  gives  wonderful  results;  no  failures, 
otherwise  money  refunded ;  $1  a  jar.  Vail  or  write. 

SUL  KOPPtl'S  PARISIAN  STUMO,  Dept.  H.,  158  West  24i  S(„  Hew  York 


NEW  SHEET  MUSIC 


Can  You 


More 


Needed 


Free  Book  Coupon 

HAROLD  LACHMAN  CO., 


Send  the  Coupon 

For  New  Jewelry  Book 


>e  fascinating  ston^o* hoS^at 
•red  Natur*  and  has  produced 

’  - -  ’  'he  brilliun< 


Nature’s  dianx»nd.  They  co 


mediately  while  this  greatest  of  all  jewelry  offer  las 

Harold  Lachman  Co.  ”.?t uSfchi« 


Free— Six  Big  Issues  of 


i 


Investing  lor  Profit 


If  you  will  simply  send  me  your  name.  Special 
Introductory  FREE  Offer.  Six  fine  Monthly 
Issues— each  worth  $10  to  $100  to  you. 
How  much  do  you  know  about  the  Science  of 
went?  Do  you  know  the  Real  Earning  Power  of  your  money? 
the  difference  between  the  Rental  Power  and  Earning  Power  of 
Do  you  know  how  $100  grows  into  $2200? 


Why  you  should  get  Investing  for  Profit:  Wait  till  you 


thousand  knows  the  difference  till  everyone  sees 


n  the  rental  power  a  id  the  earning  power  Never 


e  a  good  thing — but  don’ 
.  You  will  then  be  to< 


mere  auspicious  for 


of  .his  money.  Few  men  know  the  underlying  campaign  of  education  on  the  logic  of 
principles  of  incorporation.  Notone  wage  earner  ment.  A  revolution  in  the  financial  w 
in  10,000  knows  how  '.o  invest  his  savings  for  going  on— to  the  profit  of  the  small  ic 


a  paltry  2%  or  3%  from  his 


20%  to  30%  does  not  know  gate  7t0  th/ road  of  fortune. 


financial  wo 
face  to  face  with  yi 


I  believe  you  will  find  much  _ 

ing  my  six  issues  of  Investing  for  Profit, 
cover  to  cover  it  contains  the  fundamental 
pies  of  investment  it  has  taken  a  lifetime  to 
— from  my  own  experience  and  from 


the  science  of  investing  and  loses  his  all. 

Russell  Sage  said:  “There  is  a  common  fallacy 
that,  while  for  legal  advice  we  go  to  lawyers,  and 
for  medical  advice  we  go  to  physicians,  and  for 

the  construction  of  a  great  work,  to  engineers-  _lrom  own  experlence 
financing  is  everybody  s  business.  As  a  matter  ab|e  authoritative  Original 
of  fact,  it  it  the  most  profound  and  complicated  ° 

of  them  all.” 

So  let  me  give  you  just  a  glimpse  of  the  valu¬ 
able  investment  information  you  will  get  in  my  If  You  Can  Save  $5  a  Month  or ! 
six  big  issues,  “The  Little  Schoolmaster  of  the 
Science  of  Investment,”  a  guide  to  money-making: 


Th*  Science  of  Investment. 

The  Root  and  Branch  at _ _ _ _ .  . 

Investment  Tre*.  Vonr  ''.oner. 

Haw  toJadie  a  Business  Enter-  Investment  Secnrities  Ar^  Not 

Where  New  Capital  Pnt  Into  •  Tho  A  ctual  Possibles  of  Intel- 


Corporation  Really  Goes.  .......  .. 

"Watering”-  It.  Significance.  Tho  Capitalisation  of  Genios  and 
”  ‘  ”  “  of  Opportunity. 


until  you  have  read  my  wonderful  magazine. 
Investing  for  Profit  is  for  the  man  who  intends 
to  invest  any  money,  however  small,  or  who  can 
save  $5  or  more  per  month,  but  who  has  not  as 
yet  learned  the  art  of  investing  for  profit.  Learn 
how  $100  grows  into  $2200. 


Mail  This  Now 


Use  this  Coupon  for  the  Six  Issues 
and  Financial  Advice  FREE 


If  you  know  how  to  invest  your  savings— if 
you  know  all  about  the  proposition  in  which  you 
are  about  to  invest  your  hard-earned  savings — you 
need  no  advice.  But  jf  you  don't,  if  there  is  a 
single  doubt  or  misgiving  in  your  mind — I  shall 
be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  you  may  make, 
or  furnish  any  information  I  can  regarding  the 
art  of  saving  and  making  money  through  wise 
investment. 

So  sign  and  mall  thlt  coupon  now.  Cel  Invoatina  for 
Profit  FREE  tor  six  months.  Ask  me  to  put  you  on  my  muU* 
Ing  list  lor  Free  Financial  Advice.  Don't  pul  this  off.  Is 


H.  L.  BARBER*  PUBLISHER,  CHICAGO 


